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an intensely interesting story of New England life, will be- 
gin in the next number of Hanver’s Bazar. The story 
will be illustrated by CLIrFoRD CARLETON 





A NEW DEPARTURE 

TN the last number of HARPER's BAZAR, issued on June 26, 
our readers found a beautiful colored fashion drawing, given 
“7 a supplement to the paper, and showing in grace of out- 
line, richness of tint, and sheen of fabric an elegant costume 
fox the sea-side made of figured India silk. Any lady who 
chooses may copy this toilette precisely in every detail, the 
c@lor scheme giving a certain advantage over the ordinary de- 
sign in black and white. We intend to follow this initial 
supplement in color with others equally striking and valuable 
d@ring the summer and autumn. 





THE FOURTH. 
| EAR noisy day! with fife and drum, 
And guns oan bells and horns, you come; 

Yet still we welcome you once more; 
You bring brave memories of yore;— 
When Freedom the first rapturous thrill 

Of broken thraldom knew, 
And sang the thirteen morning stars 

Together in the blue! 
Dear day! times change and hearts grow. cold— 
Bring back the patriot fire of old! ® 

MARIAN Dowe.as. 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 
‘THE generation which is on the stage and in the fore- 
front of the battle almost of necessity looks back with 
a certain condescension on those generations which pre- 
ceded it. For example, the young people of to-day find 
it impossible to understand the spirit of those stirring 
times—not long ago, as years are counted in history —when 
the land was convulsed by civil war. Still more hazy and 
intlistinct are their impressions, gathered largely from the 
pages of text-books and from contemporaneous records, 
of that struggle for independence which the colonies so 
bravely maintained during a protracted period with the 
mother-country. But for our recurring annual holidays, 
such as Memorial day and the Fourth of July, the chil- 
dren growing up would forget that as a people we had 
ever passed through times which tried men’s souls. For 
one thing, the strife of the present is always with us—the 
fierce competitions of trade, the bitter struggle for bread, 
the endeavor to maintain a foothold where places are 
stubbornly fought for. Also, the glories of the present are 
with us—its victories, its achievements—and we are apt to 
gaze with lessened enthusiasm on the triumphs of the past. 
And into this strife and struggle our young people are 
early thrown, tasting for themselves its bitter and its 
swect 
When we take up so fine a book as Woodrow Wilson’s 
Washington, for example, or when under the guidance of 
any of our historians we travel back oVer the rough roads 
which Washington and his generals and the men of his 
day traversed with amazing pluck and endurance, we per- 
ceive that n& more splendid page in human affairs was 
ever turned than that which relates in graphic simplicity 
how the freedom of the American colonies came to be 
firmly established. It is well for us occasionally to think 
with respect and admiration of those gallant signers of 
the Declaration, the fearless company who dared to put 
their names to that immortal document, with its challenge 
for the rights of man and its ardent defiance of injustice 
and tyranny. Ours is still a young nation, and, phenom. 
enal as its progress has been, we cannot afford to ignore 
the price that was paid in blood and tears to place it 
where it now stands. Let us be true to our traditions, and 
more and more inculcate patriotism as a first principle in 
the edneation of our children; let us be glad that we still 
are able to assimilate many apparently incongruous ele- 
ments in our national life, and every where, while the bells 
ring for the Fourth of July, and the cannons thunder from 
fortress and ship, and the flags float from the school-houses, 
let us bless God that we are a free people in a free coun- 
try. Of our country we have a right, not to boast per 
haps, since in many things it is still crude, still immature, 
but we have toward her a duty of loyal service, we must 
regard it as our privilege to care for her politics, her 
course toward her own citizens and toward other nations; 
we may, on the Fourth of July, survey her with a great 
love and a great thankfulness, 


PRAISE AND DISPARAGEMENT. 
pears by-and-by we may learn. 

We have certainly had opportunities enough, and 
the encomiums showered upou the Queen during the last 
few weeks by her loyal adherents on this side the water 


have taught us at least one thing—how not to pay com- 
pliments, even those of an international character. 

To the majority of men it would seem that nothing is 
more difficult than an ability to praise a third person suc- 
ba ny without implying disparagement to another. 

This is oftenest done by means of an accent, as when a 
friend, speaking of a third person, says, ‘‘ She never failed 
me in sympathy.” The ‘‘ never” accentuated instead of 
the she, and implied reproach would not have existed, no- 
body’s heart would have been hurt,and the way would have 
been made easy for the emulation of a worthy example. 

And this disparagement is made evident again by prais- 
ing qualities and endowments by some one else, 
in which the person addressed is conspicuously deficient— 
as when, for instance, irritated by one person’s slowness 
of movement, we become loud in our praises of the swift- 
ness of another; or when, offended by the carelessness of a 
friend we want to reform, we applaud the exactitude of 
a neighbor. 

And the strange oe of it is that we fail to recognize 
the folly of the method, though all of us remember. how 
fierce were the animosities 
against certain overpraised for our benefit by our 
elders—against small boy, for instance, who never for- 
gets, even in moments of joy and excitement, to wipe his 
feet carefully on the front-door mat; or agfinst the little 
girl who, even when the grass was green and all nature 
called aloud for a romp, would always manage to keep 
her frocks without a stain. Our well-intentioned and di- 
dactic elders have many a lesson to learn for themselves. 

Now to praise the Queen seems easy enough. She has 
been a most estimable woman all her life. Her days 
have been full of kindly action, and anecdotes abound 
to prove her a woman of exquisite tact, deep religious 
feeling, and a lover of all the domestic virtues. Vanity 
and self-love have never led her astray, and no pride of 
opinion has made her oppose the expressed will of her 
people. All of us feel these things, and none of us would 
be without the privilege of doing her homage at this 
time. 

It is so easy to praise her, as we said. Then what a 
marvel it seems that those who did so in public utterance 
should have found it necessary to disparage the American 
woman while praising one of English blood! 

One can hardly imagine Victoria herself being pleased 
by it. Her taste would be the first to be offended. And 
as certainly the more generous qualities of her character, 
those which we are trying to hold up as good examples, 
would be roused to resent such open violation of all laws 
of good-breeding, and such an overthrow of all just meth- 
ods of praise. o right-minded person ever wants to be 
eulogized at the expense of another. Something is lack- 
ing—some right grasp of the ideal, perhaps—in one who 
would do it. 

To stimulate dormant virtues, as our public teachers 
and preachers would, it is first necessary to arouse enthu- 
siasm for the virtues praised. To arouse bitterness by 
disparagement is to destroy the force of the example up- 
held, and to divert into other channels, and so waste them, 
the activities which might have been exerted for — 
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aroused in us as children 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


F Chester has been described as ‘‘ a toy city,” the vast 
London also is not wholly beyond that characteriza- 
tion; at least now, when everything is put in a new atti- 
tude for strangers, and when the stateliest buildings are 
being deformed by wooden stagings for their convenience. 
Vast as already seem the crowds in the streets, they are 
not large enough to satisfy these spectators; and it is 
complained that Americans especially are not more numer- 
ous than usual. So far there is no difficulty in locomo- 
tion, but how it will be on the great day of the Queen's 
procession, June 22, no one can yet foresee. There will be 
seats enough for all, and probably more than enough, but 
it is the getting to and fro which presents the problem. 
No vehicles will be allowed anywhere near the lines of 
procession during most of the hours of that day; and pre- 
cisely how those who are to come or go from the suburbs 
will get home again no one yet knows. Parents and 
guardians feel the shadow of anxiety gradually creeping 
over them; and the comic papers — to give imaginary 
scenes in which millionaires, descending from their hun- 
dred-guinea seats, all fight their way through starving 
dukes and earls to buy from some newsboy, at a fabulous 
price, what remains of his sandwich. Then there are the 
vague fears of the breaking down of vast stagings, of 
some sudden conflagration, of a dynamite explosion; and 
it is safe to say that it will be a t relief not only to 
the ~ but to many of her subjects when the eventful 
day is over. 

Meanwhile the picturesqueness added to London life is 
unquestionable, this coming largely from the breaking out 
of Oriental colors and designs all over the crowd, from the 
various delegations of officers and soldiers who represent 
the remoter regions of the British Empire. As the street 
population of Chicago during the Parliament of Religions 
was enlivened by the blue and yellow garments of saints, 
so one may now see at any moment among a group of 
people in a London street, or in a carringe, or ata aoe 
station, some gorgeous or graceful figure which makes all 
around it seem prosaic rod even dowdy. It is, I believe, 
the verdict of American ladies that English women never 
before flaunted in the streets such gay and tasteless bon- 
nets, yet even these are obscured by an occasional costume 
of some Hindoo military officer, soft in tint yet gorgeous 
with gold. These are worn, too, with such unconscious- 
ness, such placid acceptance of the difference between the 
Oriental and Occidental, that they disarm all criticism 
and set the faney free. ‘The robes seem too beautiful not 
to make their own fitness everywhere, and nobody seems 
out of place except perhaps the London functionary in 
his silk hat who rides in the same carriage with these 
captured birds ay ap 

f one asks, ‘‘ Why is not this Jubilee of an empire the 
greatest festival of which the world is capable?” the in- 
evitable reply is, at least for the American mind, a doubt 
whether al is as great and solid as it seems. Behind all 
this glorification it is impossible not to recognize that the 
basis of England’s safety lies in its insular position. Eng- 
land is a feudal castle with all the walls down, but still 
relying for protection on a moat forty miles wide. Asa 








tween England and France. Let it but be in 
spapers and editors are indignant, wh 

print sonnets of patriotic protest. This atiitude stakes 
all national safety on the accident of a favorable position. 
Such a strength te not solid, but is at the mercy, any day, 
of some new invention in the way of balloons or subma- 
rine explosions. ‘Tried by modern European standards, 
England has no army, no fortifications, not even a system 
of military organization. Her frontier contests with dusky 
tribes belong to the same class with our own Indian wars; 
a school for magnificent courage and leadership, but not 
for the broad needs of modern war against a civilized foe. 
No living English general has ever put a large army in 
the field or led it against its equals. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the exhibitions given at the so-called 
“ Military Tournaments,” where horsemen of various na- 
= throw the lance or pote the senet but wan 
largely a r, Buffalo exhibition; a 
East instead of a ild West. It is magnificent, but it is 
not war; and it is impossible not to reflect what short 
work would be made of all this display by a single Ger- 
man army corps. The truth is that while in peace Eng- 
land dominates the world through the money market, her 
sole defence in war is found in a strip of water a few 
miles wide. Nor is this the criticism of foreigners only; 
for in the height of the Jubilee the newspapers are utter- 
ing the ‘‘ despair” of English military men over the de- 
fencelessness of the nation at home. Not such was the 
grasp of the Roman Empire upon the planet; and yet 
even that empire fell. 

There has undoubtedly been during the last quarter of 
a century a reaction against republicanism in England. 
This, too, has been due to an accident—the accident, or 
providence, of ‘‘ Her pone bs Long Reign.” This has 

iven for sixty years an entire relief from the inconven- 
iences and agitations which undoubtedly attend our Presi- 
dential elections; and it has kept the nominal power, at 
least, in the same pair of careful and judicious hands. 
These have also been the bands of a woman—in other 
words, of one who could without loss of dignity be large- 
ly a figure-head and reign without governing. So impor- 
tant is this advantage that the historian Freeman did not 
hesitate to say that what the English nation most needed 
was really a reversed Salic law—in other words, a law ex- 
cluding all men from the throne, as the French Salic law 
excludes women. Now this is pce what fate, or 
providence, has given to England during the last sixty 
years. To some this seems sufficient; they feel as if the 
same good luck would last forever. But I find that there 
are others, even among the Tories, who ask themselves, 
“So far, so good, but suppose that a few deaths in the 
royal family should bring in a disputed succession, or a 
rapid series of young and inexperienced beginners, era 
single half-crazy despot, like the young Emperor of Ger- 
many, how long are the people of England, schooled in 
self-government, going to stand that?” The time may 
come within the next quarter of a century when the Brit- 
ish people may long for some pee recurring system, 
like our four years’ Presidential period, which shall give 
a safety-valve for the peaceable development of new ideas. 
The really safe nation is not that which has an admirable 
and irremovable functionary at its head—for the most ad- 
mirable one may be removed by death or mental disease— 
but which has provision for a regular change at reason- 
able intervals, so that popular discontents may have al- 
ways in view their reasonable and legal remedy. This is 
to me at least the clear and obvious lesson of ‘‘ the Queen's 
Long Reign.” Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGGrINson. 


WOMEN'S MEETINGS. 

_ of us who belong to clubs and societies—and 

what woman does not nowadays?—are often struck 
with the remarkable waste of time in the meetings of wo- 
men’s boards and committees. It is not that the members 
are generally unpunctual—one or two unbusinesslike 
members, of course,can always be counted on to arrive 
from ten minutes to half an hour late; but as the meeting 
commentes without them they are the only ones that lose 
the time. No, the waste is in the number of hours spent 
in doing what might be thoroughly and completely done 
in half an hour if only irrélevant suggestions, tedious dis- 
cussions, and useless business were ruled out. Why is it 
necessary for a committee meeting once a month and hav- 
ing several able subcommittees to spend an entire morn- 
ing from ten to one o'clock discussing not only what has 
been done and what is to be done, but also, with infinite 
particularity, what might be done, what had better not be 
done, and what other clubs in other circumstances find it 
wise to do? This is not a fancy picture. How often one 
hears the familiar dialogue between two women: 

‘* You did not get to the meeting this morning.” 

‘No. I knew it would take the whole morning, from 
breakfast to lunch, and 1 could not spare three hours of 
the best part of my day If it had been one hour long— 
but three, I just couldn’t do it! What did you do?” 

‘*Oh, about the same thing as usual. We heard com. 
mittee reports, and the regular order of business, and— 
well, then Mrs. talked about new members (what 
she always says, you know), and we had a discussion as 
to when the dues ought to be paid each year.” 

“Why, we discussed that in joint session two months 
ai did think it was settled.” 

But we had it all over again this morning. 
And then that old subject, the rentals of the assembly- 
room, took up the rest of the time.” 

“That! Why, it was referred to the Committee on 
Rentals, with power to act, long ago!” 

“Tt was all reopened this morning, anyway.” 

‘* What did the board decide?” 

‘* Oh, they referred it back again to the Committee on 
Rentals, after all.” 

And so it goes. We spend precious time wastefully, 
lay ourselves open to criticism, and accomplish no more— 
nay, not as much as an hour of concentrated, clear, direct 
attention to business would effect. 

It is all very well to say that Congress, where there are 
no women, does very much the same sort of thing. It is 
each Congressman’s daily work, to which he must make 
all other occupation subservient; and, besides, since wo- 
men claim superiority, why not make a beautiful object- 
lesson right here in a field open to us all ? 
























































































































































































































































Ey OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


HIS is the grande semaine in Paris. The grande se- 

maine begins with the féte of flowers in the Bois, sees 
two great races, the Steeple-chase at Auteuil, and Drag 
aay on the following Friday, and ends the season with 
the great event of all—the Grand Prix de Paris at Long- 
champs. 

If you live in Paris, and want to have any consciousness 
left over for the rest of the season, the best thing is to 
take the grande semaine for granted. It is also the great 
week of teas, musicals, receptions, private views, of ev- 
ery imaginable function, and the whole world is rushing 
about, and there is no time, day or night, it seems to me, 
when, if you close your eyes, you will not hear the muf- 
fled rolling of the carriages along the Chathps Etysées, 
and have a confused sensation in your brain of the frou- 
frou of silks, the fluff of laces, of color, perfume, the 
plash of water in fountains, strains of music, laughter, 
together with a grasping towards half-remembered con- 
versations, or shadowy faces of friends, or a picture that 
you are trying to construct from the one feature you can 
recollect, or a play of which you have half, but cannot 
recall the dénouement. All of which is only a faint at- 
tempt to give you an idea of the state of my brain at 
these numbers. We have been having a perfectly charm- 
ing time. But if we had been having a less good time 
one might find it easier to write you about it. And with 
all that we have taken the great weck for granted, and 
gone about our own affairs, with races and functions only 
thrown in as they happened. 














Oddly enough, one of the things I look back upon as 
having given me as much pleasure as anything was an 
hour in the Bodiniére. The Bodiniére is a tiny theatre in 
the Rue St.-Lazare, directed by M. Bodinier, from whom 
it takes its name. ‘‘ Bodiniére” has come to be a new 
word in the French language. ‘‘Her salon is a real 
bodiniére,” one might say of a certain brilliant drawing- 
room, or, “I am going to found a bodiniére.” All this 
because one afternoon Mr. Campbell - Clarke — now Sir 
Campbell-Clarke—happened to say to M. Bodinier, for- 
mer secretary of the Comédie Francaise: “‘ Why don't you 
found some literary five-o’clocks? Give an hour of mu- 
sic, or of causerié, an amusing little play—arrange some- 
thing in the afternoon for women that may become a fad 
with them.” M. Bodinier thanked Mr. Campbell-Clarke, 
and went away musing. He made up his mind he would 
found “ five-o’clocks littéraires.””. One may summon spirits 
from the vasty deep, however, but will they come when 
you call them? And one may found five-o'clocks in an 
obscure little corner of Paris, but will any one go to them? 

“*My poor Bodinier, you have some strange illusions!” 
was Francis Magnard’s opinion when M. Bodinier broach- 
ed the idea to him and asked for the support of the Fi- 
gero, of which Magnard was then editor. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose that women, with all they have on hand of after- 
noons, are going out of their way to hear one monsieur 
talk to them about Renan, and another play to them on 
the piano?” 

Six years have gone by, and the Parisians have adopted 
the Bodiniére. It is the most Parisian corner of Paris. 
It is a place where a femme du monde can drop in unac- 
companied if she likes, feel Paris about her—the toilettes, 
the movement, the chic —and always catch a bit of its 
esprit. It was on the day of the Féte des Fleurs that we 
went to hear the Plaisir de Rompre, by Renard, played by 
Madame Jeanne Granier and M. Henri Meyer—one of the 
first things that Madame Dusé went to see in Paris. 

The play is concentrated essence of Parisiana—nothing 
but one act between a man and a woman, who, after being 
close and intimate friends, have each decided to marry and 
to give each other up. Jeanne Granier is witty, Parisian, 
delicious, in sum, and yet absolutely sensible. ‘* Breaking 
off is a positive pleasure with you,” Meyer says, on seeing 
how she accepts the situation. Then they begin to talk 
over old days. Little by little a tenderness creeps into 
the man’s voice as they read over old letters. ‘ Jeanne, 
let us throw everything over and marry each other!” he 
exclaims, at the end. ‘‘ Let us put money out of our 
minds for love.” ‘* It’s too late,” she says.” ‘‘ Our rdle is 
to play the pleasure of breaking off.” And she plays it, 
pr so well that he turns at last as he goes out of the door 
and says,*‘ C'est cous qui aviezle beau réle!” You can see 
at once what a dainty, charming, and Parisian little thing 
it might he; the deepest emotions stirred, and yet nothing 
but flash-lights on the surface sounding the depths be- 
low. The stage was framed in flowers that afternoon. 
We came out just in time to see Mile. de Mérode driving 
up the Champs Elysées in a victoria, covered with orchids, 
to the féte. 


The Steeple-chase this year was won by a woman, Mile. 
Marsy, of the Comédie Francaise. She is the woman, 
if you remember, who resigned her position as sociétaire 
of the Comédie to nurse little Max Lebaudy till his death. 
Her photograph was buried with him. She paid 80,000 
francs for her horse Solitaire, with the understanding that 
she was to give 40,000 francs more if he won the Grand 
Prix. 

Besides the winning of one of the great races of the 
year by a young and pretty woman, another thing that 
has set Paris talking was the duel this week between 
Comte Robert de Montesquiou and M. de Regnier. The 
first cause of it was a portrait of Comte de Montesquiou 
in the Champ de Mars by Boldini. The subject of the 
portrait is a young man of great elegance and »pparent 
distinction (done in Boldini’s favorite grays with Boldini’s 
long sweeps of the brush), who has his eyes fixed on the 
walking-stick he holds in his left hand—also painted with 
great distinction, evidently for the purpose of introducing 
a note of color into the picture through its beak-shaped 
head of bird’s-egg blue. 

It was around this walking-stick that the whole affair 
hung. ‘*Comte de Montesquiou is keeping his cane in 
readiness to use it again on the women at another charity 
bazar,” was the remark reported to have been made by M. 
de Regnier’s wife to her sister. Comte de Montesquiou 
heard this, and sent his seconds to the husband. The 
duel was fought, and Comte de Montesquiou was wound- 
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ed slightly in one hand; but, contrary to all French tradi- 
tions, this reparation by arms was not considered to repair 
theinjury. The two adversaries left the field without the 
customary hand-shake—without even a salute. 

The moral of it, I should think, might be for women an 
old Bible verse: ‘‘ Keep sound wisdom and discretion... . 
then shalt thou walk safely. ...” 


The old Salon has closed, and closed forever. I say it 
with sorrow for the old Palais de I’Industrie, which is dis- 
appearing stone by stone to make way for the new avenue 
which is to connect the Pont Alexandre III. with the 
Champs Elysées. I went in the other morning purposely 
to look at a picture done by an American, which has not 
only received a medal of the third class, but has been 
bought by the French government—‘‘ The Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” by Mr. H. O. Tanner, a pupil of Robert Fleury 
and Bouguereau. 

It is a medium-sized picture, done in Rembrandtish 
browns, with no high-lights. To the left, at the top, isa 
bit of an Italian effect in an arch, through which enters 
not light, but blue sky, if, you ean realize the difference. 
‘The tomb, at the right, is like an ‘in ® pavement, 
about which is clustered a group of Oriental figures, 
done with great strength and individuality. 1 liked espe- 
cially the earnest, thoughtful, but fascinating face of the 
Jewish woman at the left. Mr. , Lam told, is one of 
the most delightful of the art students in the Latin Quar- 
ter, even though extremely quiet and retiring. America 
should know that he is a negro, the son of a slave. 

One found a great deal of interesting work among the 
young Americans at the Champs Elysées. Mrs. Frank 
Du Mond, inspired perhaps by her husband's work, has 
a ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc”; Miss Ethel Evans, a portrait; Mr. Fry, 
whom I hesitate about putting among young painters, in 

yoint of view of the maturity of his art, has“ L’Automne”; 

Mr. Hildebrand, a portrait, and “La Réverie”; Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Warden, an *‘ Etude”; Mr. John Saxton, a portrait; 
Mrs. Shuttleworth, two Brittany scenes; Mr. Truesdell, 
two pictures; Mr. Norton, two pictures, studies in Hol- 
land; Mr. Pepper, two portraits—not to speak of Weeks, 
Bridgeman, Ridgeway Knight, Louis Loeb, Van du Wey- 
den, Du Mond, and the well-known names, 

Quite as much as anything in the old Salon I enjoyed 
Mr. Paul Bartlett’s patines, his wonderful little objets dart 
in bronze of the richest and most exquisite color. Imagine 
fish stranded on a bit of bronze, with all the delicate mark- 
ings and tints of their beautiful bodies done in tones of 
such purity-and intensity that they seemed almost liv- 
ing, and yet with the smoothness, the finish of metal! 
lam quite at a loss to describe the artistic pleasure these 
patines gave me—the pleasure given by the modelling to 
begin with, to the touch in their texture, and to the eye 
in their soft brilliancy, without the least metallic lustre. 


In music this week we have had Madame Marchesi’s 
annual June audition de ses éléves, in which Miles. Grace 
Buck, Winifred Bell, Mary Alcock, Serena Swabacher, 
Elizabeth John, Edith Vehner, Annie Moulton, Lydia 
Illyna, Mary Munchoff, Mary Harrison, Lucy Stephenson, 
and Blanche Sylvana, of the concert class, sang a pro- 
gramme of eighteen songs, and Miles. Cousineau, Electa 
Gifford, Berthe Schlesinger, Rose Ettinger, Jenny Tag- 
gart, Fannie Francisca, Florence Toronta, an opera pro- 
gramme of twelve numbers. 

As usual, it was a simply delightful concert, which quite 
kept up the high artistic standard of Madame Marchesi’s 
school. Miss Blanche Peacock, whose stage nathe is Syl- 
vana; Miss Berthe Schiesinger, daughter of M. Sebastian 
Schlesinger, the composer; Miss Rose Ettinger and Mlle. 
Florence Toronta—have all particularly beautiful voices 
and a most artistic manner of singing. Mlle. Toronta has 
been engaged by Damrosch for next season in New York. 
Miss Ettinger sings at the Trocadero this week in Mr. 
Eddy’s organ concert, and Miss Sylvana has just had a 
great success singing in concert in Paris. Her voice is of 
a particularly lovely and birdlike quality. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 











BATHING SUITS. 


MERICAN women certainly can take the lead in their 
designs for bathing suits, and they do not depend in 
any degree upon foreign fashion plates. The styles have 
entirely changed within the last few years, and the long 
drawers and short skirts that were considered modest and 
fashionable have given place to full skirts reaching just 
below the knee, and long stockings; and thus attired, the 
costume can be essentially modest, and at the same time 
both smart and becoming. Eccentricity is considered most 
unfashionable, and consequently there are very few if any 
suits made that are not according to the dictates of good 
taste. 





SERGE AND FLANNEL SUITS. 


Serge is the material which is the most used for bath- 
ing dresses, and seems to retain its popularity from year to 
year. Of course there are always new materials which for a 
time are in style, but the number of serge suits made up 
far outbalances any others. Flannel possesses many of 
the qualities that make serge desirable, but does not keep 
its color so well, and looks heavier and coarser. It is not 
necessary to buy an expensive quality of serge for a bath- 
ing suit, but the coarser weaves are more effective than 
the others, and it is not well to use too heavy a weight; 
a dark blue should also be chosen, for the light colors fade 
sooner, and a streaked and faded bathing suit is not attrac- 
tive. There is very little change in the fashions since last 
season, and what “as is is in the sleeves and yoke—when 
a yoke is used. The skirts look best when the front breadth 
is shaped narrower toward the belt. The rest may be in 
straight breadths, but there should not he too much ful- 
ness over the hips, although sufficient to prevent any look 
of scantiness. 

A deep hem is the best finish, with three or four rows 
of silk machine stitching. A broad band of Turkey-red or 
white flannel is sometimes used as trimming for the skirt, 
but most are made quite plain, the only color in the suit 





being in the collar. The reason for this is that the salt 
water has a different effect on different materials, and of- 
ten the trimming will change color or shrink after being 
wet, while the serge will remain the same. 

The question is not definitely settled as to whether blue 
or black serge is the smartest, .This season there 8 
to be a preference in favor of the latter; that is, in . 
made suits. Those made to order are so far in blaek. 
Either may be relied upon as being in fashion, and. it 
really is a matter of personal choice. 

Two kinds of waists are being made this season. One 
is a sailor blouse with a vest piece of plain material or 
striped Jersey cloth; the other is the same style which 
has been worn for years past—a deep yoke with the full 
lower part of the waist laid in side pleats. The yoke fol- 
lows the pattern of this year's shirt-waists, and. is in two 

ints in the back, and very narrow and square in front. 

t allows of sufficient fulness to completely hide the figure 
in front, but is well drawn down at the back, so that it 
has the appearance of fitting tight, and the pleats are so 
arranged as to give long lines. With a waist cut in this 
fashion it is not necessary to wear even bathing corsets ; 
for no matter how thin and flexible corsets may be, they 
much im the heart action, in swimming. Most of 
the suits are made high in the throat, with a collar that 
is on a band and turned over very much like a shirt-waist 
collar. With this is worn a small neck-tie of black silk 
ora sailor knot. The sleeves are short. puffs of medium 
size that come half-way down the arm. They have a 
band of elastic sewed inside, but not sufficiently tight to 
compress the arm in any way. The belt is of the same 
material, and is sewed quite up on the waist at the back, 
so us to hold the pleats down. It is equally fashionable 
to have the skirt and the waist joined together, and this is 
generally done because most women wear bathing tights 
in preference to knickerbockers, When knickerbockers 
are worn they are attached to the waist, and the skirt bnt- 
toned on around the band. A canvas belt with a black 
buckle—the ordinary bathing belt, in fact—is used in pref- 
erence to any other, although some women who like fancy 
effects wear a knotted sash of Turkey-red flannel. 

When a sailor blouse is worn it is cut like the blouse of 
a yachting suit, but there is generally more fulness in 
the front; the back is very much the same. The sailor 
collar is made of some contrasting color—a lighter blue, 
white, red, or orange; white looks the best, and it can be 
of duck, linen, or mohair. It should not be broad enough 
to extend over the shoulders, as that gives an ugly effect 
with m Nert short sleeves which are considered necessary 
for swimming. 


MOHAIR AND OTHER FABRICS. 


Mohair and alpaca, which are very much the same 
thing, have come into great favor for bathing suits lately. 
Like serge, they do not retain the water, and consequently 
do not cling to the figure when wet, which is certainly a 
great advantage. A pretty design for a slender girl is 
made with kilt-pleated skirt reaching just below the knee, 
sailor blouse, with revers, collar, and vest piece of white, 
and a white knotted sash. This is a very effective, smart 
little suit, and has been copied in different colors. White 
mohair is also fashionable, and looks very smart when 
trimmed with yellow. All mohair suits are better if there 
is an inner yoke or lining of thin flannel, for the material 
itself gets cold and clammy when it is wet, and it is al- 
most necessary in this climate to have flannel next the 
skin. Dark blue mohair is not so fashionable as dark blue 
serge; indeed, black and white may be taken as the two 
colors, though a pale gray seems to be growing in favor. 
Silk bathing suits are sometimes seen at the watering- 

laces; that is, an occasional one will make its appearance. 

n black silk trimmed with white lace there are always 
two or three. They might be called beach suits, for they 
certainly cannot venture into deep water. 

Suits made of striped outing cloth or striped ticking 
are always popular. The latter material holds its stiffness 
very satisfactorily, and some extremely pretty suits are 
made up of it, but it is heavy and cumbersome, entirely un- 
suited to stout figures. There should always be in these 
suits of ticking a flannel yoke or lining, but now the fad 
is to trim them with a deep collar or fitting yoke of flan 
nel, which does away with some of the objections. Denim 
comes under the same head as ticking, and there are many 
suits made up of it, all on the same model. 


BATHING STOCKINGS, HATS, ETC. 


It is not necessary on most of the beaches in this coun- 
try to wear bathing shoes, and bathing stockings are con- 
sequently universally worn. The objection to them is 
that they spread and stretch so that many try having a 
sole put inside them. This makes them clumsy, but the 
next best plan is to buy the stockings a size too small and 
not elastic. Of course they soon wear out, but the ex- 
pense is one of the points to be faced if one wishes to be 
well turned out. It is a great mistake to buy cheap thin 
stockings. Heavy ribbed silk, or silk and wool, is the 
best, as they keep their shape longer and prevent the foot 
from spreading. Black stockings are always worn in 
preference to any others. They are most becoming and 
Jeast conspicuous, They must be long enough to garter 
well above the knees, and ribbed are better than plain. 

Bathing hats are not often worn now. Instead, the rub- 
ber cap covered with a bright silk turban is in fashion. 
But more fashionable than anything is to have the hair 
well dressed, and wear nothing at all on it. Of course 
this requires the hair to be dressed high on the head, 
which is certainly more becoming, and unless there is a 
high surf, the hair does not get very wet. When there is 
a surf the turban over the oil-silk cap is the proper head- 
gear, Large hats were a great shield to the complexion, 
but they went out of fashion some time ago, and are not 
yet coming back again into favor. 

Bathing tights of cotton can be bought ready made. 
The best are ribbed, and it is well to buy them a little 
large, as they are certain to shrink. When a suit is made 
with knickerbockers they should not be too full, and will 
fit better if put on a yoke. The yoke can be fastened to 
the waist just as easily as a band, if it be carefully fitted 
around the waist. The lower edge is gathered into a band, 
through which is run a piece of elastic ; the band should 
not come below the knee, although the fulness may hang 
just below; but it must not show below the skirt, which 
should be just long enough to hide the knee. It is not ne- 
cessary to have the skirt reach the ankles in order to have 
it modest, but it is quite bad style to have it too short. 
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PATRIOTISM AND 
MANNERS. 

parr versus Man 
ners,” the traveller is 
tempted to put it. A Conti 
nental pension filled with peo 
ple of various nationalities usu 
ally rings from morning till 
night with the clamor of poly 
glot patriotism and bad man.- 
pers People who consider 
themselves well-bred spend the 
hours of meal-time telling an 
irate and flouting audience how 
everything in England, or Ger- 
many, or America, as the case 
may be, is better than anywhere 
else in the world. A gentlewo- 
man who belongs to peace so- 
cieties is heard insisting that in 
war her country could assured 
ly beat the other person's coun- 
try; she scarcely pretends to 
know anything of military his 
tory or situations, but she is 
none the less aggressive for 
that. Some one else insists that 
financial honesty is peculiar to 
his people, and then all the 








BEACH OR GARDEN 





HAT. 


people who are not his not only deny this, but 
are anxious to show that dishonesty conspicu 
ously marks his tribe. The spirit of unreason 
ing partisanship still underlies and cripples all 
communication. Small wonder that an intel 
ligent woman with a taste for conversation 
once declared at a pension table that patriotism 
is a social crime. Others admitted in reply 
that their manvers suffered in these internation- 
al disputes, but insisted that they must ‘‘stand 
up” for this, that, or the other place, manners 
or no manners. 

Both sides were wrong in confounding patri- 
otism with an offensive and childish vanity 
Collective vanity, so to speak, is a kind we 
suffer much from in ourselves and from others, because 
people are less trained in suppressing their vanity as 
Americans, or women, or Presbyterians, or members of a 
football team, than in subduing the individual egotism of 
Jane Smith or George Brown 

Yet Emerson says, ‘‘As soon as he sides with his 
critics and against himself, with joy, he is a cultivated 
man”; and it is a start for this difficult goal if we can learn 
to listen with patient fair-mindedness to the criticisms of 
this or that class of which we may be members; for though 
we air our collective vanity more freely, it is not so sen- 
sitive as the personal, 

People who affect to despise their own country and 
who ape foreign customs simply because they are foreign 
are rightly condemned; but I cannot sce that they are 
worse really than those who cry up all that belongs to 
their own simply. because it is theirown. The first class 
comes in for a larger share of ridicule only because ft is 
so much in the minority 

To decry and deny one’s own family is despicable, but 
to brag of them and truculently assert their transcendant 


BLOOMERS AND DIVIDED SKIRT 


For patterns and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fires, 1-3.—FANCY WAISTS OF FOULARD, BATISTE, AND 
LACE. 


For pattern of Fig. 2 and descriptions see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 4 















HARPER’S BAZAR 




































It is the part of good-breed- 
ing and intellect to modify this 
primitive instinct, this survival 
of the savage. When we travel 
let us make it a point to discov- 
er things in which the foreigner 
is our superior; something be- 
yond us in manners or intelli- 
gence or cookery, in govern- 
mental administration or public 
sentiment, we can find almost 
anywhere; let us welcome the 
perception, and in some degree 
we may appropriate the superi- 
ority and bring it home with 
us, and our land will be the 
better for our experience, as 
well as our own minds enriched 
and broadened by our acquisi- 
tions. This is one of the ad- 
vantages of travel often over- 
acher 

All such fair-intentioned in- 
vestigation makes for civiliza- 
tion in profound ways, and 
when one has helped to bring 
it about the world is something 
in his debt. 

V10LA Rosesoro. 





WALKING GOWN WITH SHORT SKIRT AND WAIST 
ATTACHED. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


























CORSETS WITH SHOULDER-STRAPS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


claims is vulgar and tiresome, and in the matter of 
manners here is a likeness in the two cases. 

In comparing and considering nationalities, how- 
ever, we have a field for intellectual activity and 
interchange and improvement that delicacy closes 
in matters more personal. 

Sir Henry Maine, in a work on governments, says 
(I quote from memory), that the history of the hu- 
man race has been deeply influenced by the human 
instinct for ‘‘ taking sides”; and another critic notes 
that the maid in your kitchen may be more positive 
than any statesman as to the issue of a European 
war; she has ‘‘ taken sides,” according to her nation- 
al sympathies, and no general on the field is so sure 
as she which side will conquer. 


STRIPED TAFFETA GOWN WITH RENAISSANCE 
LACE BOLERO. 


POCKETS. 
& these days when pockets are virtually abolished, 
while the need for them remains the same, an 
ingenions contrivance can be substituted. 

A double bow of ribbon of any color is made with all 
the ends left about three inches too long.. These ends 
are to be turned up underneath and the edges of the 
ribbon whipped together. Small as are the little 
pockets thus made, they serve very conveniently for 
many things, and are quite large enough to hold a 
handkerchief or card-case or railway ticket. The bow 
is fastened with a shield clasp-pin at the side of the 
waist, and until it has been tried it will scarcely be 
= how necessary it becomes to a woman’s com- 

ort. 

In providing for a woman’s comfort after this fash 
ion let us not forget to make happy the little toddler 
in kilts. Two wallets fastened on a band so that one 
will hang on either side of the waist can be tied around 
a little boy when he is dressed in the morning, and 
will make him happy all the day with so little trou- 
ble to the loving seamstress. The pockets should 
be flat to the side, and the opening slit, which is cut 
in the upper line, must be neatly faced. This con- 
trivance can be made of heavy sheeting and so,be 
readily laundered, for they do get very soiled, or a 
brown denim will serve perhaps better as keeping 
clean longer, and also being stronger for holding the 
magpielike treasures of a small boy. 
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SILK AND ALPACA SKIRTS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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A PIONEER HOME IN CONNECTICUT. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


MONG the many slow-sailing craft of petty tonnage 
which followed in the wake of the Mayflower was the 
little ship Adigai, which, after a ten weeks’ voyage, 
reached Boston in Septembér, 1633. One of its passen- 
gers was the second John Winthrop, founder of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, and honored Governor of Connecticut Col- 
ony for many successive terms. With him came his wife 
und the latter's sister, Mrs. Margaret Lake, with her two 
young daughters. Twelve years later we hear of Mrs. 
Lake as the first white woman to set foot in what is now 
New London, Connecticut, where she is named as one of 
the original grantees. It was ou a portior of the lands 
thus assigned to Mrs. Lake that her daughter Hannah, the 
wife of the renowned fighter of Indians, Captain John 
Gallup, established a pioneér home. The wills of the re- 
spective ancestors of this pair (of whose happy lives a very 
romantic story is told) prove them to have been persons 
of substance and local importance in Old England. In 
the New World their family alliances were equally respec- 
table, so it may be supposed that their dwelling and home 
belongings were fairly representative. 

This oldest of many Gallup homesteads, though not 
many years occupied by its builders, was not takeu down 
until the latter part of the eighteenth ¢entury, and I have 
talked with ove whose mother had lived in it as a child. 

Both external walls and partitions were of heavy tim- 
bers rudely squared by the ax, chinked with moss mixed 
with clay, ual lined with hewn planks two inches thick. 
The exterior walls were about two feet in thickness. The 
high-silled windows were few in number, heavily barred, 
and narrow. (The warlike Pequots were numerous and 
crafty.) In the centre rose the great stone chimney, with 
wide-throated fireplaces opening into three large rooms on 
the first floor, and into four upon the second. The un- 
plastered ceilings were low, but higher than was then usu- 
al, for John Gallup stood six feet four in his gray knit 
hose, and had to bow his stately head to pass under any 
doorway but his own. The second story projected two 
feet beyond the lower. Beneath were deep cellars for the 
storage of winter supplies aud for the manufacture and 
storage of home-brewed beer, made after the receipts of 
Old England. Here also, after the orchards had grown, 
were deposited the hogsheads of cider; and here, from the 
first, were kept the casks of metheglin, made from the 
wild bees’ honey, which in the autumn filled the place 
with the sound of its ‘‘ working” like the swarming of 
armies of bees 

In the broad and high-peaked garret were set the heavy 
looms, at which, during the loug summer days, either men 
or women, as the case might be, were diligently weaving 
the coarse stuffs which must serve for all the rougher oc- 
casions of pioneer life. It was only an exceptiovally 
wealthy family which could own a loom. The weaving 
was mostly done by the poorer neighbors, who were paid 
in cloth. Spinning was winter's lighter task, and per- 
formed by both mistress and maids. Of the latter there 
was many times great lack. Mostof the richer immigrants 
brought maid-servants with them, but these soon married. 
There were few negroes, and the less than half tamed 
squaws sometimes employed made but poor substitutes. 

Scanty enough were the plenishings of even the wealthy 
manor-houses which the settlers had left, but really pa- 
thetic was the scarcity here. Not until well into the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century was furniture of any 
but the roughest sorts made in New England, and it is ob- 
viously impossible that much should have been imported 
in the tiny vessels then dignified by the name of ships. 
Their holds were filled with the literally indispensable 
articles of provisious, arms, ammunition, tools, machinery, 
seeds, and clothes. In 1644 Mrs. Lake sent to England, to 
furnish the new home of her daughter Mrs. Gallup, for 
‘*a peare of Brasse Andirons, a bras kittle, 2 grate Chestes, 
well made, 2 Arm Cheeres with fine rush bottums, a Carv- 
en Caisse for Bottels wch my Cuzzen Thomas Cooke has 
of myne, a warmeing panne, a bigg iron Potte, 6 pewter 
plates, 8 pewter Platters, 3 pewter Porringeres, a smal 
stewe Panne, a peare of Brasse and a peare of Silver Can- 
delstickes (goode plate), a Drippe Panne, a Bedsteade of 
Carven Oake (ye onne in ye weh I sleapt in my Father's 
House, wth ye Valences an Curtaynes an Tapestry Cov- 
erlet belongeing, an ye wch my Sister Breadcale [this 
the name appears to be] hath in charge for me: 3 duzzen 
Nappekins of fine Hollande, an two table cloathes of the 
saim. Alsoe 8 fine Hollande Pillow beeres, an 4 do Sheetes. 
A Skelet, a Pestel & Mortar, a Box of Needels of differnt 
sizes, « Carpet [i.¢., table cover; the name was then uni- 
versally thus applied] of goodely stuff & coulour, aboute 
two elllong. 6 tabel knifes of ye beste Steal wth suche 
handels as may be; Alsoe 3 large an 3 smal Silvern 
Spoones, an sixe of Horne.” 

And this isall! Yet, for its time and place it must have 
been considered rather a liberal outfit. The inventory of 
Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, known as one of the 
wealthiest men amouy the earlier colonists, was almost as 
scanty. Many yenrs after the ‘old Gallup house” had 
been torn down the diuing-table, which had served the 
family for perhaps a score of years, was preserved in an 
out-house, where my informaut had seen it in his youth. 
lt was simply what had ouce been the cover of a large pack- 
ing-box of smooth oak boards, supported on six carefully 
squared legs. On the under side of the top still remained 
the uddress—-‘‘ For Mistress Margarette Lake, Ippswitch.” 

Chairs were reserved for heads of families and their 
most honored guests. Backless benches and stools form- 
ing the usual seats, even in England, until after the Res- 
toration. A ‘‘cupboard” was a possession indicating a 
good degree of prosperity, while a sideboard was a mark 
of absolute affluence 

Scanty as was the house-plenishing of Hannah Lake, 
she was reasonably well provided with fine clothes, In- 
deed, all the better class of colonists seem to have had a 
disproportionate supply of ‘‘ mantels” and ‘‘ pettycoats” 
of velvet, of brocade, and *' other cloathes to consort there- 
with”; but this was probably not so much due to vanity 
as to thrift, the best being literally the cheapest in the 
days when the finer fabrics were made to wear for genera- 
tions, and the cost of carriage was the same for a coat of 
frieze as of velvet. Of silver there was not very frequent 
mention in wills and inventories, but at this date there 
was almost no reference to any jewelry save mourning- 
rings. Mrs. Lake bequeathed to one of her doughters au 
**enamailed,” and to the other a “ goold ring.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Of such homely comforts as might be made here the in- 
dustrious and ingenious colonist possessed a rude abun- 
dance. Louis le Grand might have a silken slip for his 
bed, but it would be filled with feathers uo better than 
those provided by the wild water-fowls of the New Eng- 
land coust, while heavy curtains of homespun wool or 
linen kept out the bitter winds as well as the bravest 
damask of Flanders. Floor-coverings were then uncom- 
mon even in palaces, and sand and rushes were as plenti- 
ful and good here as elsewhere. Porcelain dishes were 
rare, pewter was considered rather too fine for the daily 
use of any save the rich, and wooden ware served for or- 
dinary occasions in the Old Eugland as well as in the 
New. So the absence of these things was not felt as a 
a by New England’s pioneers, but great must 

ave been their sufferings from cold aud the lack of 
suitable food. For many years raised bread was bardly 
known. Until a sufficiency of breadstuffs could be pro- 
duced here, oatmeal was imported in great quantities, but 
as it often arrived in a damaged condition, the roughly 
pounded meal of Indian-corn was, year after year, for 
months at a time, the stuff of life. . After the first few 
seasons summer vegetables were fine and plenty, but it 
was impossible to preserve many for winter use. From 
the first, young fruit trees were sent for by every ship, but 
they were slow of growth, and this led to the gathering 
and drying of large quantities of wild berries and the ever- 
lasting pumpkin. reserving was little attempted, as 
sugar was too scarce. Game and fish were both abundant 
and delicious; salt meats were a staple import, and swine 
soon became plenty, but horned cattle, sheep, and domes- 
tic fowls were for a long time too valuable to be eaten. 
For many — there was even little attempt at butter- 
making. n the occasion of her daughter's wedding, 
Mrs. Lake writes that she ‘‘had made some very goode 
buttere, tho it seemed almost wicket to soe yuse ye milke 
yt is sore needet for ye sicke an ye lyttel onnes.” Sheep 
were spared for their wool, and poultry both for eggs aud 
feathers, 

In later times there was no lack of material to keep the 
hands of maids and matrons busily spinning and knitting, 
but at first there was neither flax nor wool of home pro- 
duction. Yarvs are frequently named among the articles 
ordered from England, but threads from worn woollen 
garments loug supplied most of the material for stockings 
and mittens. 

In the pioneer days the energies of the colonists were 
devoted to getting together the raw materials of a civil- 
ized existence; and at what a humble distance must we 
admire the indomitable and uncomplaining courage with 
which they faced and bore far more than merely material 
privations! To ove grievous hardship I have seen no 
reference made, as such, yet it must have pressed heavily 
upon loviug hearts. There is preserved a letter written 
by Mrs. Lake when she had been in this country for 
twenty-eight years. Her beloved brother-in-law Winthrop 
had gone to England in the interest of the colony, and 
Mrs. fake thus writes to him: ‘‘ Might I not be trouble- 
some to you, I would desire you to inquire whether my 
sister Breadcale bee livinge.” There is a world of silent, 
weary longing in that simple message! The river of 
death could hardly bave sundered chief friends more ef- 
fectually than did the turbulent Atlantic then, but the 
hungry heart would still hope and cry out for certainty. 


WOMEN’S TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Ja fad tne: since the Women’s National Tennis Cham- 
piovship Tournament was established, ten years ago, 
have the spectators of that annual event been permitted 
to watch better playing than that which has just been 
exhibited at Philadelphia. Miss Juliette Atkinson, of 
Brooklyn, after a close struggle with the holder, Miss 
Bessie Moore, has won back the title, first gained in 1895, 
of woman tennis champion of the country. In this 
achievement Miss Atkinson stands apart from all previous 
winners of the cup. Two other women, Miss Bertha 
Townsend (now Mrs. Toulmin) and Miss Mabel E. Cahill, 
have won the trophy twice in succession, but no one hav- 
ing once lost the title for a season has ever, until now, 
been able to reclaim it. Three victories are required to 
insure ownership of the trophy, and it has certainly seemed 
heretofore that such a result would be long in coming to 
pass. Now, however, Miss Atkinson has shown that she 
is not only keeping up to ber former standard of play, but 
is raising that standard gradually. It is undeniable that 
both she and Miss Moore played better two weeks ago 
than they did last year, and, as a matter of course, that 
Miss Atkinson's work was still farther in advance of her 
form of 1895, when she defeated Miss Helen Hellwig. 

It is more convenient, while on the subject of the cham- 
pionship players, to speak of the championship match 
itself first, although it seems like beginning at the end of 
one’s story. The preliminary matches resulted, as every 
one present felt confident that they would, in leaving Miss 
Atkinson as Miss Moore’s challenger. The two players 
are so exceptionally well matched that no one can safely 
predict a victory for either when they meet, and both en- 
tered upon this contest for the championship with a de- 
termination to play the best tennis of which they were 
capable. Neither was at the disadvantage of being over- 
confident. Some one asked Miss Atkinson, as she stepped 
to her place on the court, if she was going to win. 

“IT don’t know. I’m going to try hard,” was her reply, 
and this also expressed Miss Moore's attitude in the 
matter. 


At the beginning of the match it was apparent that 
Miss Moore was playing cautiously, endeavoring to re- 
serve her strength while exhausting as much as possible 
that of her opponent. Miss Moore is possessed of great 
muscular power, and is able to hit the balls harder and 
faster than Miss Atkinson. She did not, however, make 
this tell with much effect, because she knew, as do other 
players, that Miss Atkinson finds it easier to return a fast 
service than a slow one. The latter took full advantage 
of Miss Moore’s cautious policy, and forced matters at ev- 
ery turn. She played to win from the very outset, and 
her agility in covering her court was marvellous. A fea- 
ture of the first set, which indicated a slight nervousness 
on the part of both players, was the large number of balls 
driven out of court. In this respect both improved in the 
course of the match, particularly Miss Atkinson, who sent 
only four balls out of bounds in the last set as opposed to 
fifteen by Miss Moore. 
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The first two sets were won by Miss Atkinson—6-3, 6-3. 
Then Miss Moore rallied vigorously. Doubtless she re- 
alized that it is uo easy matter to tire Miss Atkinson, who, 
when she is at her best, has an extraordinary amount of 
endurance. By sheer hard work and the employment of 
her most powerful strokes, Miss Moore took the uext two 
sets, 6-4, 6-8. Both were playing brilliantly, and the 
sharp, long-continued volleys called forth frequent and 
hearty applause from the watchers on the grand stand. 
During these sets a strong breeze sprang up which influ- 
enced the play appreciably. It inconvenienced Miss At- 
kinson more than it did her opponent, owing to their dif- 
ferent methods of service. Miss Moore's powerful strokes, 
sending the ball rather low and with a slight cut, could be 
accomplished as well as before; but Miss Atkinson hits 
higher, and the wind took several of her balls out of 
bounds and placed others in parts of the court where she 
did not intend to have them. 

At the beginning of the fifth and last set the honors 
were even. Then Miss Atkinson began to play better 
than ever. Her wonderful accuracy in placing—much of 
which she owes, by-the-way, to the excellent practice 
which she gained by playing with Dr. Frazer for two or 
three years—was more than a match for Miss Moore’s 
hard hitting. Miss Atkinson returned all balls, whenever 
possible, to the back of her oppovent’s court, in the left- 
hand corner—an especially awkward spot. She ‘‘ drove” 
them, too, with unusual force, feeling no longer, since it 
was the last set, the necessity of reserving her strength. 
The contest was close to the last, for Miss Moore plays a 
plucky uphill game and never yields till she is actuall 
beaten. The set closed 6-3 in Miss Atkinson's favor. It 
was a triumph of tennis generalsbip for her. No player 
could have been more thoroughly cool and in more abso- 
lute command over her strokes. The Canadian Tennis 
Championships are to be played this month, and Miss At- 
kinson expects to appear to defend her title, won last 
year, of woman tennis champion of Canada. 


After the championship pair, Miss Maud Banks, of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, was easily the most notable 
player of the tournament. She is a girl of only sixteen, 
and the power and good form with which she wields her 
racket are consequently the more remarkable. It is safe 
to predict that she is, if not a future champion, at least a 
coming player of very unusual ability. If it had not hap 
pened that she was obliged to meet Miss Atkinson in the 
second round, Miss Bauks would undoubtedly have reach 
ed the semi-finals. As it was, the fact that the young 
player was able to win a set, 6-4, from the present cham 
pion is a great feather in her cap. She bas a hard ser- 
vice, and does good work in ‘‘ smashing” the ball at the 
net. 

The doubles at the tournament were not very satisfac- 
tory. Miss Atkinson, who won the mixed doubles last 
yeur with Mr. Edwio P. Fischer, did not enter for them 
this season. Mr. Fischer could not be present, and Miss 
Atkinson naturally did not wish to play at a disadvantage 
with a less able partner. Miss Moore did not play in the 
mixed doubles either. The winning pair were Miss Hen- 
son and Mr. Magruder, but it cannot be said that the qual- 
ity of the play compared at all favorably with that of last 
year. In the women’s doubles Miss Atkinson and her sis- 
ter, Miss Kathleen Atkinson, had an easy victory, The 
weakness of their opponents in the final round deprived 
the game of much of its interest, for the outconie of the 
contest was only too apparent from the beginning. Miss 
Kathleen Atkinson practises very little or she might easi- 
ly make a far better showing in tournament matches than 
she does. The two sisters work together cleverly. 

The tournament was, as it has always been, a social suc- 
cess as well as an exhibition of good tennis. Rain inter- 
fered with some of the games, but crowds of spectators 
were present whenever the weather was at all wu 

A. K. B. 


AFTER-LUNCHEON SPEAKING. 

fee club year is at an end; the club woman has laid 

aside her particular parliamentary text-book, hus filed 
for future reference a programme weighty with such top- 
ics as ‘‘ Political and Social Science,” ‘* Ethical Culture 
and Reform,” and has given herself up to the round of 
luncheons which mark the season’s close. On these ocea- 
sions Women are accustomed, as it were, to take account 
of stock and to ascertain the net result of the year’s work. 
In these very gatherings is exhibited an important gain 
which club women themselves overlook in making up 
accounts. 

Formerly, when a score or so of women met on Junch- 
eon festivity bent, the principal object of discussion was 
the menu. Remarks at the end of the entertainment were 
of infrequent occurrence; if they were in order at all, they 
were labored in character, delivered in a halting manner, 
and were an equa! source of martyrdom to both speaker 
and hearers. Now, thanks to many seasons’ practice in 
reading papers, in taking part in discussions, women have 
found their voices and the use thereof,and have their wits 
in such training that a sudden demand excites no cerebral 
disturbance. As a direct result of this changed condition 
of affairs, no well-regulated club luncheon is complete 
unless crisp, bright speeches follow the coffee epoch of 
the feast; and during recent weeks in village, town, and 
city of our land, as club after club has brought the year’s 
work to a close, there has been much feminine speaking, 
containing no little wisdom and a very fair amount of 
wit. 

There are some stray cynics left who insist that in this 
point women are decidedly exceeding their limitations 
and are poaching upon masculine preserves. With doubt 
implied in the very question, they ask—‘*‘ What can wo- 
men have to say, and how do they say it?” Whether a 
woman does as well as a man in this particular ought not 
to enter into the case; the question cannot in justice be 
one of comparison, since the conditions are not the same. 
Men claim immense advantage through long generations 
of speech-makers back to the primeval orator, whose first 
after-dinner topic was, curiously enough, ‘‘The woman 
thou gavest to be with me.” For their part, women have 
no such hereditary claim, though one still hears from the 
unregenerate those ancient sallies about woman’s tongue 
exploited in present-day garb. 

Facts, however, seem to indicate that the average wo- 
man speaks about as well as the average man, but that in 
exactly the same proportion as their clubs differ in intel- 
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lectual and moral inspiration, the average club woman 
speaks better than the uverage club man. Possibly some 
women take the matter a little too seriously, with too 
much consciousness of addressing the chair; others too 
may include too wide an area within the limits of a five 
minutes’ speech; still others may be too prodigal of the 
personal pronoun; but, on the whole, the major part of 
those who rise to speak after coffee is served are bright, 
forceful, to the point, and intensely up to date. 

There is no immediate prospect that this departure from 
the former accepted order of things will strip fresh laurels 
from the diminishing crown of masculine superiority, and 
there is equally little danger that silver-tongued orators 
will find their notes drowned in new melody. Those 
speakers whose reputations are established, though their 
witticisms were threadbare a decade ago, may get up their 
jokes with new scenery and effects, and still delight their 
brother-men, with uo shadew to dim the brightness of 
postprandial eloquence. Women do not claim, in the 
matter of speech-inaking, that they are born to greatness, 
nor that it is thrust upon them, but only that by persistent 
effort they are achieving a graceful and desirable accom- 
plishment, which will be of peculiar value in that not far 
distant day when men and women shall observe the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in pleasure as well as iu work. 


CLVB WOMEN 
&CLYB WORK 


PLAN OF CLUB WORK 


Shem following programme for a miscellaneous year is 
taken from the calendar of the All Around Club, of 
Zanesville, Ohio; secretary, Mrs. Janies C. Gordon 








Oct. 3.—Famous Libraries of Antiquity. Great Modern Libraries. 
The British Maseom. Literary Current Events 

Oct. 17.—How Plants Grow. “Soul” in Animals. 
Lore. Spectator’s Note-Book—Problems of the Hour, 

Oct, 31.—Mottoes or Words of Great Men 
Constitution. Foreign Element in the Population of the United 
States. The Story of Liberty in all Lands 

Nov. 1,.—Pictorial Satire and Caricature. 
test from Dead Authors. Spectator 

Nov. 28.—Spectator Olkl Venice and the Doges 
saw in Venice (with Views). 

Dee. 12.—Christmas from the earliest Days. Swedish “Jal Day” 
and Bird and Flower Legends. Symbolism : f the Kose and the Lily, 
a Christmas Seutiment (by eight members). 

Jan. 2.—Gypsies. Ancient Oracles. Early Irish History. Spectator 

Jan, 16.—Language—its Origin, etc. Uses and Meanings of Words. 
Humors of the Schovl-Room. Discussion—Manual Training in the 
Public Schools. 

Jan. 30.—Join Lothrop Motley.—Dutch Etiquette (selected). Wil 
liam the Silent. Glimp-res of Holland and its People (with Views) 

Feb. 13.—Dutch Art. British Royal Academy and its Presidents. 
The Art of Ilamination and Hiuminated Manuscripts. 

Feb. 27.—American Women Compared with Women of other Na- 
tionalities, Girlhood Types in Fact and Fiction. Spectator 

Mar. 13.—Spectator. Miracle Plays. Oberammergau aud its Peo- 
ple. The Passion Play, with selections from the “Story that trans- 
formed the World.” 

Mar. 27.—Giacial Lakes and Rivers. 
River. Spectator in the Orient 

Apr. 10.—Historic Families (not royal). 
Centre. Spectator. 

Apr. %.—The Spectator interviews the Presideut of the French 
Republic. What has the last Century done for France? The Latin 
Quarter of Paris. Glimpses of Paris (with Views). 

May 1.—Anuual Meeting 

May 8.—Noted Egyptologists and their Work. The Great Pyramid. 
Euglish Occupation, and what it has done for Egypt 


Animal Folk- 


llistory of the American 


Dialect-Writers. A Pro- 


Titian. What we 


Historic Rivers. The Danube 


New York as a Literary 


LONG OR SHORT CLUB PAPERS—WHICH ? 


A question which has been discussed at some of the an 
nual meetings this last spring relates to the manner in 
which the subjects for club study shall be presented— 
whether by few or many papers. 

The predilection in favor of one paper of considerable 
length in place of several shorter ones is growing. In 
the earlier days of the club movement a number of brief 
papers, to give every member an opportunity to take part, 
was desirable; but as the scope of even the simplest clubs 
has widened, this training-sclool, so to speak, seems less 
necessary. 

A certain club in New York, which meets only once a 
month during seven months of the year, is noted for 
its brilliant work. Only one paper is read at a meeting. 
It is about forty minutes long, and is followed by an hour 
of sharp discussion, for which the members regularly pre- 
pare themselves. The reader of the paper knows of her 
coming turn fully six months in advance, thus giving her 
au opportunity to let her contribution grow by slow de- 
grees into a thoughtful presentation of her subject, valu- 
able alike to herself and to her listeners. This plan must, 
obviously, commend itself. 

The plethora of inconsequential papers with which 
women’s clubdom is threatened is a rock to be avoided, 
and it is one whose existence is becoming appreciated. 
The club idea has outgrown the preparatory stage. There 
are many, indeed, who think that the time is nearly ready 
when there will be only two sorts of clubs—one for 
friendly association and relaxation, the other actively en- 
gaged in carrying out reforms and enterprises whose value 
in social economy is admitted and understood. This rad- 
ical view, however, is not entertained by the majority, 
who consider that the organizations have a long and use- 
ful career before them as arenas for beneficial discussion 
of many historic and scholarly subjects. 

To increase the quality of club papers at the expense 
of their quantity may be the best means of promoting and 
contributing to the success of this career. 

THE WILMINGTON NEW CENTURY CLUB. 

The New Century Club of Wilmington, Delaware, the 
first namesake of the famous New Century of Philadel- 
phia, is the finely representative follower of a notable 
predecessor, Organized nine years ago, its membership 
to«lay nearly touches five hundred; it is the owner of a 
fine club-house, as may be seen from the illustration on 
the next page; while last, but not least, it may point 
with pride to a record of valuable growth and develop- 
ment in the *‘ thought life” as in the *‘ thing life.” 

The standing committees of the club show the method 
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in which its work is done. They are those of education, 
philanthropy, club classes, and club lectures, The work 
of the first-named committee has been largely preparatory, 
and tending towards a creation of a public sentiment 
which shall encourage the development and stimulus of 
the best educational work. Compulsory education and 
the establishing in Delaware of a State normal school 
are two projects in which the committee is especially 
zealous, but for all matters tending to promote the cause 
of education the members diligently strive. In plilan- 
thropic work the club is actively associated in the man- 
agement of the Delaware Industrial School for Girls, and 
is carnest in investigating the condition of wage-earning 
women. 

For the instructive entertainment of the club, the club 
Lecture Committee provides each year a fine programme. 
Such specialists in their lines as Dr. Howard Furness, 
Mr. W. Hudson Shaw, Mr. John C. Vandyke, and others 
have delivered, courses and single lectures before the club, 
alternating with musicals of a high order and special 
evenings. An outlay of $750 for a single year illustrates 
the scope of this committee, for which outlay a large re- 
turn revenue shows the reciprocal interest of the citi- 
zens. The classes organized under the club Class Com- 
mittee comprise a list as follows: Current Events, 
Choral, French, German, Latin, Physical Culture, The 
Monday Afternoon Class, Art, and Domestic Science. 
The Current Events Class represents the work done by 
the usual literary club, and considers in a year’s pro- 
gramme such topics as Education, Medical Science, Lit- 
erature, Art, Music, The Drama, Domestic Science, Wo- 
man’s Work, Natural Science, Travel, Home Politics, 
Foreign Politics. 

This brief résumé barely outlines the brilliant and help- 
ful work of the New Century, but fails to portray, owing 
to the impossibility of so doing in cold print, the sugges- 
tive power in a community, of several hundred thought- 
ful and earnest women. Three flourishing children are 
already the outcome of the parent organization—one in 
Chester, a second in West Chester, and a third in Kennett 
Square—sufficient evidence of how the ripples widen from 
a strong central effort. 

One of the gala-days of the year to the Wilmington 
New Century is the annual installation of officers. In 
the beautiful drawing-room of the club-house, its stage 
banked with flowers and its walls wreath-hung, the cere- 
monies take place, the retiring officers welcoming their 
successors, before the club membership assembled in force, 
with impressive formality. At the last installation, two 
or three weeks ago, Miss Mary H. Askew Mather, the 
re-elected president, in accepting her office for the second 
time, felicitously referred to the presence in Wilmington 
at the moment of the famous log of the Mayflower, and 
appealed to her listeners to be watchful as to the pointing 
of the club compass. 

The financial story of the club is soon told, and adds 
one more proof of the feasibility of owning a club-house 
to such large clubs us want one. When the desire fora 
permanent building grew sufficiently strong in the New 
Century, the matter crystallized in the formation of the 
New Century Club Corporation in May, 1892, with a capi- 
tal stock of $30,000, divided into 6000 shares of $5 each. 
These are held by women exclusively, and every club 
member must own et least one share, the club dues, in 
addition, being $5 a year. The corporation carries on its 
business under the management of a board of fifteen di- 
rectors, from which are elected a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. The club-house became a 
reality in 1894, and the treasurer’s report for the last year, 
read at the annual meeting, shows how well the financial 
condition of the corporation stands, notwithstanding the 
busiuess depression of these last three years. 

ASSETS. 
Real estate : 
Cost of building 


. . $27,988 29 
Cost of ground........... 


6,130 00 
34,118 29 
Furniture 


saucden 4,087 06 
Cash in hand........... 


671 67 


ae 4,758 73 

$88,877 02 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital etock paid in . : 

Boud and mortgage 

Surplus fund ... 


$22,335 00 
15,400 00 
1 142 02 





$55,877 02 


A LITTLE GIRLS’ MUSICAL CLUB. 


The city of Rockford, Illinois, is a musical centre of 
proportions. In addition to the large and uplifting Men- 
delssohn Society, a recent description of which in this 
department has attracted much attention, there are three 
flourishing clubs of girls—the St. Cecilia, the Schumann, 
and, youngest of all in the ages of its constituency, the 
Liebling Club. 

As an organization the latter is unique. It is composed 
of twenty-five little girls, all between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years. Without the assistance of any older heads 
these little girls formed their club, named it after the mas- 
ter and composer Emil Liebling, of Chicago, created its 
offices, and established its rules and regulations. These 
rules, eight in number, are well worth reproduction in 
their original childish language: 

1. The name of the club is Liebling. 

2. The members must be between the ages of eight and fourteen 
73. Members refusing to play when called upon, unless for illness or 
some very good reason, will be fined ten cents. 

4. The president shall be elected — three months. 

u 


5. There shall be a committee appointed every month to arrange 
the programme. 


6. We shall meet every other Thursday—the first and third Thurs- 
days in the month, 

7. The meetings will be called at four o'clock. 

8 Ifany of the members have friends visiting them, you are allowed 
to bring them. 


There are three vocalists and two mandolin-players in 
the club, the others being pianists. The Liebling guve a 
spring musical at the residence of Miss Nellie Chase, one 
of the members, to which the mothers and some friends 
of the club were invited. A programme of really remark- 
able merit was given by the club members. Many of the 
little musicians were so small that, as they sat at the piano, 
their feet did not touch the floor by several inches, but 
every club member, down to the tiniest, displayed an ear- 
nestness and conscientiousness that attested to her sincer- 
ity of purpose. In its own way, there can be no doubt 
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that the little Liebling is doing much for the musical ad- 
vancement of the community. The mothers of the mem- 
bers suy it isa wonderful stimulus to practice, that bugbear 
of the child musician, and converts what is ordinarily 
drudgery into pleasure. Already the club, which is not yet 
a year old, has exerted a beneficial influence iv the case of 
one little girl, bpreraer # cr Itssons had been given up be- 
cause the pupil would not practise. Then came the Pied. 
ling, with many of the child’s friends as members, to put 
music lessons and practising on an entirely fresh and 
pleasurable footing. The little girl joined, and since then 
her musical ardor has known no cessatipn, with the natu- 
ral sequence of great improvement. The president of the 
club is Miss Alice Kraft; secretary, Miss Bella Roosa; 
treasurer, Miss Vera Kimball. 


THE EMMA WILLARD ASSOCIATION'S PLANS. 


The plans of the Emma Willard Association for next 
season have already begun to be formulated. Unlike 
many other clubs which put their festivities in the mid- 
dle or end of the season, the Emma Willard Association 
will give a large reception and dinner on the 21st of Oc- 
tober at the Windsor Hotel. An unusual number of 
brilliant speakers is slated for this banquet. During the 
winter the club will hold its meetings regularly at the 
Windsor, having secured a parlor there for the purpose. 
The regular club days are the second Wednesday in every 
month, and at every meeting interesting programmes are 
presented. Much pleasant after-math of the recent notable 
occasion at the Troy School, already described in the 
Bazak, is still to be gleaned when a member of the asso- 
ciation is encountered. Mrs. Sage’s sincere appreciation 
of the beautiful gift from the association as a fitting 
souvenir of her golden graduating anniversary is a great 

leasure to the donors. 
With earnest tears in her 
eyes, their honored president 
and sister alumna received 
this token of her friends’ 
affection. The pin itself, as 
indicated in the picture here- 
with shown, is exquisite in 
design and impressive in 
richness. It is the badge 
pin of the Emma Willard 
Association enlarged and 
glorified with flashing dia- 
monds. The torch springs 
out at the top, emblematic of 
the educational light which 
Mrs. Willard gave to the 
world of womanhood, the 
golden flame in this representative pin being outlined in 
diamonds. Beneath it is the motto in pink (the club color) 
enamel, “ Fama semper vivat” (May its fume endure for- 
ever), and the suggestive dates, 1821-1891, the former the 
date of the founding of the school, the latter of its re 
establishing after fifty years of splendid existence and a 
lapse of twenty years. The letters E. W. A. below the 
motto are also set in diamonds, and at four prominent 
points in the pin sparkles an especially large and re- 
splendent stone. The gift is a purely representative one 
from the association, grouping many simull contributions 
rather than a few large ones—a fact that enhances its value 
very greatly to its recipient. 








PATRIOTIC WOMEN WILL CELEBRATE THE FOURTI 
AT NORTH CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Preparations have been made, under the auspices of the 
Anna Stickney Chapter, D. A. R , of North Conway, New 
Hampshire, to celebrate the Fourth of July in a suitable 
and enjoyable manner. The invitations which have gone 
out from this chapter and the good people of North Con- 
way are to all members of patriotic societies, of whatever 
name, and offer a series of interesting meetings, beginning 
with a reception at the Kearsage Hotel, North Conway, 
on the evening of the 3d, continuing with a grand cho- 
ral and patriotic church service on Sunday, the Fourth, 
with meetings (open-air, if the weather permits) on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th, whose exercises will consist of music 
and speeches by distinguished men and women represent- 
ing the different visiting societies. Excursions to the 
places of interest about North Conway will be inter- 
spersed, including a trip through the White Mountain 
Notch. In connection with the convention there will be 
a loan exhibition of objects of historical interest. 

The programme of speaking includes many notable 
names, among them being Mrs. Donald McLean, regent 
of the New York City Chapter, D. A. R., whose topic is 
‘Our Flag”; Mrs. D. Lothrop, president National Society 
Children of American Revolution, who will tell of the 
yart taken by the children in the Revolutionary war; Mrs. 
Richard Barker, State historian, Rhode Island; Miss Ma- 
rion Howard Brazier, regent Bunker Hill Chapter, D.A.R., 
Boston, Massachusetts; John Quincy Adams, secretary- 
general Founders and Patriots of America, who will speak 
on “Our Allies during the American Revolution”; Seth 
Gordon, Portland, Maine, who represents the Loyal Le- 
gion; William W. Bailey, president New Hampshire Sons 
of American Revolution; Edwin Shepard Barrett, presi- 
dent Massachusetts Sons of American Revolution; Hon. 
James Baxter, vice-president Maine Sons of American 
Revolution, and others. 

Tuesday, July 6, will be devoted to the D. A. R., and at 
the meetings, both morning and afternoon, three-minute 
reports will be made from visiting delegates of ull chap- 
ters represented, in and out of New England. 

A pleasant bappeving of the five days will be a concert 
given in the hotel drawing-room on Wednesday evening, 
under the direction of Mrs. Lothrop, by the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

Mrs. L. J. Ricker, regent of the Anna Stickney Chap- 
ter, who will deliver the address of welcome, is the great- 
granddaughter of Anna Stickney Lovejoy, whose name is 
thus commemorated. Mrs. Lovejoy was the daughter of 
Colonel Jeremiah Stickney, a distinguished settler in 1741 
of Pennycook, afterwards Rumford, now Concord, New 
Hampsbire. His fine house was a garrison in 1846, and 
was long one of the landmarks of the town. His beauti- 
ful aud accomplished daughter Anna married Abiel Love- 
ir. the son of another distinguished settler, Captain 

lenry Lovejoy, of northern New Hampshire, and in 
the home of her husband in North Conway, through a 
long and useful life, she radiated a lasting ivfluence of 
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MRS. L. J. RICKER, 


R ' Ant Ss knev Ct ter, D. A. R., North Conway, 
New Hampshire 





patriotism and many other virtues. The chapter which 
thus perpetuates her honored name was organized June 
10, 1896, that day being the one-hundred-and-twenty-first 
ersat of signing of the Association Test by 
every male citizen of the town of Conway, fifty-one in 
\ This teat,” history students will recall, was sub 
mitted to the people of New Hampshire by its Provincial 
Congress, to ascertain the sentiments of the 
fightin nen in the crisis then at hand 
It was in the form of a pledge to resist 
by “arms” and with their “lives and for 
tunes th hostile proceedings of the 
British fleet and armies against the United 
American Colonies 
On such historic ground and amid such 


stirring associations this Independence-day 
féte of patriotic men and women cannot 
fail to be impressive. The managing com 
mittee is composed of these well-known 
women: Mrs. Josiah Carpenter, regent of 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Wallace H. White, 
regent of Maine: Mrs. Jesse Burdett, re- 
gent of Vermont; Mrs. John T. Brown, 
regent of Massachusetts; Mrs. Susan A 
Ballou regent of Rhode Island: Mrs Sara 
Thomson Kinney, regent of Connecticut: 
Miss Sarah E. Hunt, regent Massachusetts 
D. KR Mrs. L. J. Ricker, regent Anna 
Stickney Ch apter Mrs. H. H Dow, vice 
regent Anna Stickney Chapter; Mrs. Wa- 
terman, representing Massachusetts Wo 
man’s Relief Corps 


THE BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, 
MONDAY AFTERNOON CLUB 
The Monday Afternoon Club of Bing 
hamton is one of the oldest and strongest 
clubs of the State Federation It com- 
prises among its members women of ripe 


scholarship and writers of acknowledged 
merit. The club’s work has been mainly 
slong literary lines. Italy—its history, literature, and 


rt— was the topic of last year’s study, and many papers 
were read which showed careful research, a thorough 
knowledge of facts, and a brilliant style in presenting 
them. Greece—its heroic age—is the subject adopted for 
investigation during the coming year. The club mem- 
bership embraces nearly one huudred names, all working 





ALICE KRAFT, 
President of the Liebling Club, Rockford, Illinois. 
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members, each woman ready to do her share. This organ- 
ization bas the further advantage of having for its presi- 
dent Miss Caroline M. Hills, a ready and charming pre- 
siding officer, whose varied learning, high social qualities, 
and active interest in the work are a constant inspiration 
to members of the club. Miss Hills was a special student 
at Wellesley in the languages and belles-lettres, and is one 
of the comparatively few women whose studies did not 
end with their college lives. She isa thorough scholar, with 
an unusual faculty for acquiring and imparting knowledge. 

A pleasant and helpful feature of the work of this club 
is the lectures before it by prominent women and men. 
Among these may be mentioned three courses of delight- 
ful lectures by Leon H. Vincent on the most famous 
names in English and American literature, a reading by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, and a recent lecture on the East- 
ern Question by Professor H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell 
University. 

A practice of the club for the past three years has been 
the compilation of a calendar for each twelvemonth. That 
for 1897 is a beautiful specimen of the printer’s art—a clus- 
ter of leaflets between black and gold covers, hanging by 
gilt-rings to a slender rod, that is in turn suspended by a 
gilt chain on desk or wall. The months are marked a 
week each on a page, and against every day is set a helpful 
thought in prose or poetry. Itis a tribute to the care and 
taste of the compilers that these selections are fresh and 
unhackneyed and in most pleasing variety—a bit of whim- 
sical philosophy alternating with an uplifting word or 
sentiment clothed in exquisite rhythm. The calendar for 
1898 is now in preparation. It can hardly excel that for 
the current year. 

The officers of the club, just elected, are Miss Caroline 
M. Hills, again president; Miss Carrie King and Mrs. Asa 
R. Tweedy, vice-presidents; Mrs. Frank M. Ward, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Mae C. Barnum, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth K. Hoyt, treasurer. 

NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 

A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Household Economic Association was held a 
few days ago at the residence of the president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Shailer. Some of the business accomplished was 
the decision to accept the invitation of the State Federa- 
tion and become a member of that body. The president 
announced that Mrs. Melville Dewey, of Albany, who is 
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cordially interested in the association, had consented to 
become one of its directors. This was felt to be a great 
encouragement, as Mrs. Dewey has been very active along 
the lines of domestic- science work, and her intelligent 
co-operation must prove very helpful. Another valuable 
coadjutor is Mrs. 8. 8. Larned, of Syracuse, the president 
of the well-known Household Economic Club of that 
city, who is a county chairman, as well as a director of 
the State association. Three important committees were 
appointed to begin work in the autumn—those on domes- 
tic science in schools, Mrs. J. K. Dunn, of the Brooklyn 
Institute, and Miss Helen Kinne, of the Teachers College, 
in charge; schools of household science and service, Mrs. 
Horace Tracy Hanks; press, Mrs. Florence Jackson Stod 
dard, with Mrs. Allan Forman as auxiliary. The lecture 
course of the association will open on the first Friday in 
November (the 5th), with a lecture by Dr. Mary E. Green, 
of the National Household Economic Association. Miss 
Marguerite Lindley will be the second lecturer, on the third 
Friday. The first and third Fridays of each month 
through the season have been selected as conference days, 
and New York women interested are earnestly urged to 
save these dates. Among the other lecturers are Profes 
sor W. O. Atwater, Mr. Charles F. Wingate (sanitary en- 
gineer), Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, and Miss Cornelia 
Bedford. 


The Woman's Town Improvement Association of Tar 
pon Springs, Florida, is one of the most energetic of such 
organizations in the South. Formed in February, 1892, it 
has during the five years of its existence made many im 
provements in the naturally beautiful town. Tropical 
trees and shrubs have been planted in the streets. public 
parks have been made and cared for, and vacant lots and 
the streets kept in order. The club has also lighted the 
streets of the town with electricity. The members are 
now planning to erect an attractive and suitable building 
for their own use, and which shall also contain the public 
library, reading, lecture, and other rooms, all to be cared 
for by the club. The work accomplished by this body of 
women is really remarkable, in view of the trying finan- 
cial conditions of the past three years. Most of the money 
expended is raised by—to the Northerner—novel entertain- 
ments. Moonlight excursions on the Gulf, picnics to the 
oyster - banks, the sponge -kraals, and other places of in- 
terest, are some of them. The announcement that an en 
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tertainment is given by the W.T.LA. is sufficient guaran- 
tee that the affair will be a success and the tickets moderate 
in price. Many of the club’s members are residents of 
Tarpon only in the winter, but they are earnest workers 
for the club. Among such are Mrs. W. H. 
Bigelow, of Brattleboro, Vermont; Mrs. 8. 
P. Whitcomb, Nunda, New York: Mrs. 
George Inness, widow of the late artist of 
that name, of Montclair, New Jersey; Mrs. 
Merritt Clark, of Northampton, Massacliu- 
setts; Mrs. David Fleming, Mrs. Jacob 8. 
Disston, Mrs. R. J. Levis, Mrs. Joseph 8, 
Paris, all of Philadelphia; and many others 
in the East and West. At the recent elec- 
tion of officers Mrs. C. D. Webster was 
elected president; Mrs. 8. D. Kendall, vice- 
resident; Mrs. L. T. Safford, treasurer ; 
Mrs. G. E, Nobles, secretary. There are no 
standing committees except the Executive 
Committee of five members, the above of 
ficers being members ex officio. Mrs. J. 
C. Beekman, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, is also an officer of the State 
Federation, of which the W.T.LA. is a 
member. 


Inspired to the attempt by Clara Parrish, 
white-ribboners held their first national 
convention April 2 and 3, completing the 
organization of the W.C.T.U. of Japan. 
Miss Parrish writes: ‘‘ When Miss West was 
here six departments were adopted, but no 
superintendents were appointed, and no 
thing was attempted. Now we have fifteen 
departments and fifteen superintendents 
The departments adopted were—evangelis- 
tic, L.T. L. mothers’ meetings, social purity, 
Y work, scientific temperance instruction, 
press, narcotic, heredity, literature, Sabbath-school work, 
work among soldiers, and legislation and petitions. Mrs. 
Yajima was re-elected president, and she and her sisters 
acquitted themselves throughout the session with such 
gentle dignity as to win universal respect and admiration. 
MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


UNCOOKED DESSERTS. 

| is a blessed arrangement of Providence 

that fruit desserts are so cheap during the 
warm weather, when the housewife shrinks 
from cooking pies, puddings, etc. Some- 
times, however, Jolin does not care for fruit, 
and demands a variety: “Still, it is not neces- 
sary to resort to the kitchen to satisfy the 
exacting man's whims. There are two des- 
serts that are so simple, while they require 
absolutely no cooking, that I herewith give 
them. Some housewife in quest of an un- 
cooked dessert may welcome them. 

Strawberry Float.—1 quart of ripe straw- 
berries, half a pint of rich cream, 1} cups 
of powdered sugar, the whites of 6 eggs. 
Press the juice from the berries, strain it off, 
and stir into it half of the sugar. Pour the 
cream into a glass bowl, and add to it, a little 
at a time, the sweetened crimsonjuice. Next 
whip the whites of the eggs into a stiff 
méringue. Stir into the pressed berries the 
remainder of the sugar, and then beat them 
into the méringue. When it is a pink mass 
slip it carefully into the bowl, where it will 
rest on top of the pink cream. If all the in 
gredients are cold this will be a delicious and 
beautiful dessert. It is also good made of 
red raspberries 

Junket.—In warm weather this must be 
made not more than au hour or two before 
it is needed. Into a quart of milk stir 2 
table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and a table-spoon- 
ful of liquid rennet. In a warm room the 
milk will soon become “ set” like a custard, 
when it must be put on the ice until needed. 
Serve in the same bowl in which it was 
formed, Eat with sugar and cream. 


GERMAN SOUPS. 

Cherry Soup.—Get some freshly plucked, 
not over-ripe cherries, wipe them perfectly 
dry, pick off the stalks and take out the 
stones; crack these carefully, so as, if possi 
ble, to preserve the kernels whole. Put the 
fruit and kernels into a stewpan—a small 
bell-metal preserving-kettle is best—with red 
wine and water, half and half. Add some 
very finely pared lemon-rind, and stew the 
whole gently until the fruit is entirely melt 
ed. Boil in the soup a small stick of cin- 
namon, and sweeten it to taste. Pass it 
through a colander. Put it 





back in the | 


stewpan, and add to it some crofitons fried | 


in butter, or some échaudés, and when they 
are sufficiently steeped, serve. 
Uchaudés,—Sift 1 lb. or a light quart of 
flour on to a pastry-board, and work into it 
a half-teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and 6 eggs. Mix the whole 
thoroughly together, and knead with the 
closed hand for at least ten minutes. If the 
dough is too stiff, add just enough more 
egg to soften it sufficiently to handle well, 
for it is better to be too soft than too hard. 
Dredge with flour, and place the paste in a 
folded napkin. Keep it thus in a cool place 
for ten hours. To cook the échaudés, put 2 


quarts of water in a large stewpan, and heat | 


to boiling-point, without actually bubbling 
up. 
them quickly into the boiling water, taking 
care not to let any stick to the bottom. In 
five minutes turn them, and the échaudés 
will begin to rise. Test them to see if they 
are firm, and when of good consistence take 
them out with a skimmer and throw them 


Cut the paste into 25 pieces, and throw | 


into cold water, leaving them thus from two | 


to three hours; then drain on a clean napkin, 
and place to bake on a buttered baking-sheet 
in a very quick oven. The more they drain, 
the better will they cook. They ought prop- 
erly to swell to double their original size 
It will take about twenty minutes’ baking to 
make them of a good golden color, when 
they are considered done. Some persons 
dissolve a tiny bit of potash in the water to 
hasten their rising. Confectioners will also 
bake them in boxes of sheet-iron, declaring 
that no air should touch an échaudé while 
baking. However, by keeping the oven door 
well closed during the twenty or thirty min- 
utes they take in baking, buttered paper will 
be found a very good substitute, 

Apricot Soup.—For four or five persons 20 
apricots are required. Open them carefully, 
crack the stones, and take out the kernels. 
Place the fruit with the kernels over a clear 
fire, and allow them to simmer, constantly 
stirring, until reduced to a jam. Place a 
colander over your soup-tureen, and, with 
the aid of a silver spoon, work the pulp 
through until nothing remains but the skins 
of the fruit. If a large tureen, half fill with 
undiluted red wine, adding enough sugar to 
sweeten, and some crushed cinnamon. If 
this soup should be too thin and clear, thicken 
it with a little corn-starch, and add some bits 
of toast fried in butter. 

Beer Soup.— Slice a half - pound loaf of 
bread, cut it into pieces of convenient size, 
and soak in melted butter; then bake it until 
well browned, crumble it up, and add a pint 
and a half of beer, the same quantity of good 
red wine, a little powdered cinnamon and 
cloves, the thinly pared rind of a lemon, and 
enough sago to make it palatable. Boil the 
whole up briskly, and serve with some thin 
slices of bread, toasted and laid on top. 

_ Flour Soup.—Put some dry flour in a fry- 
ing-pan, and shake it lightly over a clear, not 
too hot fire until it acquires a golden-brown 
hue. While still hot pour over it as much 
milk as you will want of soup; the quantity 
will depend, of course, upon the number of 
persons to be helped; allow a quart for five 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


persons, and a half-pint of flour, Add for 
this quantity a quarter of a pound of sugar 
and a little powdered cinnamon, Add the 
milk to the browned flour, a little at a time, 
so that the mixture shall be free from lumps, 
and keep stirring it carefully until it comes 
to a boil; then having ready the beaten yolks 
of 3 eggs, pour some of the soup on to them, 
and when mixed smooth return to the kettle, 
and, stirring all together rapidly, in five min- 
utes the soup will be ready to serve. Fin- 
gers or small square bits of toast are laid on 
the bottom of the tureen into which the soup 
is poured hot from the kettle. This is an 
excellent soup for persons of a delicate hab- 
it who can be brought te relish it, as is also 
the next one given. 

Sago Soup.—First wash a teacupful of sago 
and then boil it for an hour in a quart of 
water, with a pinch of salt, and a little cin- 
namon or lemon rind for flavoring. By this 
time the water should be reduced one-half. 
Fill up the lacking half with red wine; add 
some slices of lemon, and 5 ounces of sugar 
for sweetening. Let the whole come to a 
boil once, and when ready to serve sprinkle 
the surface with powdered cinnamon or nut- 
meg, whichever you prefer. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
fe awe we ourselves possess the gift of 
sympathy we cannot expect sympathy 
from others. 


A man requires a moral education both 
broad and high either to comprehend or 
recognize a thoroughly good woman. 


Few things make us more unreasonable 
and more unpleasant than a uniform attempt 
to be consistent. 


A woman’s persistent effort to make her 
intimates think and act like herself frequent 
ly prevents them from becoming her friends, 


A woman who has her own way for a term | 
| of years must be more than mortal not to be, 


in ample measure, tyrannical. 
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The housewife who thoughtfully 
XS, packs for a stay 
CS At seashore or mountains, will 
part fill a tray 
With Ivory Soap; for ’tis best, as 
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ows 
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AS light summer clothes. 
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Absolutely Pure. 












Delicious. 
J Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 


genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
Established 1780. 





















ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Little Men and Little Women 


greatly relish the comforting and strengthening bouillon, which may be quickly 
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Extract ot BEEF 


A quarter teaspoonful of the Extract, a cup of hot water anda pinch of salt 
are all that is needed; it is readily digestible and insures restful sleep. 
“Culinary Wrinkles” tells many other ways in which the Extract may be 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Pears’ 


Soap is always pre- 
ferred by people of 
good taste who have 
once tried it. Match- 
less for the complex- 
ion—makes the skin 
soft,clean and beauti- 
ful. Its “clean” scent 
is much nicer than 


perfumed poor soap’s. 
Economical —luxurious 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere—Used everywhere. 
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For any one with weak sungs an 


Allcock’ 


placed on the chest, and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. 


Porous 
= Plaster 


See you get Allcock’s, 











LEICHNER’S 






Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 
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A MODERN HOTEL BY THE SEA. 
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Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean Front. 


Strictly First Class. 

Up to Date in every particular, 

Cuisine and Service unsurpassed, 

Illustrated Booklet and Terms free on application. 


W. HARVEY JONES, Prop. 
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JOHANN HOFF'S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








Mentholette 


true Ji Headache Cure in. 
Mentholotte ses ——, oothache, and other 


ns by simply rubbing. Thi curious remedy in 
can had in Drug Stores for Me. 
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Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. " By Mall 190, 
Beware of Imitations, some of which are dangerous. 





THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 
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CARNRICK’S 
For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, 
and Nursing Mothers. 
It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other nour 
ishment. For sale by leading druggists. If you cannot ob 


tain a free sample from your druggist, write for a FREE 
SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” 


By MAKION HARLAND, to 


REED & CARNRICK, 428 W. Broadway, N. Y. 
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A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


a5 intimate friend of mine some years ago told me 
va the following episode of his early life. I asked 
him to write it down, as I thought the value of the narra- 
tive depended greatly on the freshness of the narrator's 
impressions; and that it had a value, 1 believed, as illus- 
trating how the inevitable consequence of events for 
which no one can justly be held responsible may bring 
disaster, charged with irrational remorse. Though no 
one, I suppose, expects of youth the prudence and pre- 
science which are the well-earned reward of years, its 
‘‘ follies” are geverally held to be those which belong to 
the indulgence of passion for women, wine, or play. The 
mistakes that arise from sheer ignorance of life—those 
pathetic, irremediable mistakes which may trouble a sen- 
sitive conscience for as long as memory lasts—are seldom 
taken into account. No one can be wounded now by the 
publication of these pages, rent from the real story of a 
life. The actors in it are all passed away. It was with 
this tacit understanding that Colonel Thornton consented 
to write out and place in my bands the record of a brief 
passage in his youth, which can hardly be called a story, 
still lessadrama. It might perhaps be styled ‘‘A First 
Experience.” 


COLONEL THORNTON'S NARRATIVE. 


1 was seventeen when I joined the —th Regiment, after 
a boyhood passed chiefly with my family on the Conti- 
nent. I had two sisters older than myself, but no brother, 
and was educated entirely by a tutor, who travelled with 
us from one city to another, wheresoever it pleased my 
parents to pitch their tent. This method of education, 
while it probably produced a more accurate knowledge 
of the classics and of modern languages, and a greater 
love of history, poetry, and the fine arts than I should 
have acquired in an English public school, left untrained 
the character that was to fit the boy for contest with the 
world. 1 had scarcely ever any companions of my own 
age; | knew nothing of the “ give and take” of life; it 
had all been the “ give” from my indulgent father, my 
fond mother and sisters, to the only son—the hope and 
pride of the family. This is not a wise training, as I now 
see. 1 honestly do not think I was a prig, though an 
Eton boy whom I met when I was sixteen called me so; 
but I had more than average ability of a certain kind, 
and a tendency to spout Keats and Shelley to any one 
who showed a disposition to listen, which must, some- 
times, I feel sure, have passed the limits of endurance. I 
was passionately fond of nature, and had from time to 
time done some mountaineering in a limited way. The 
physical exertion developed my muscles and hardened 
me, no doubt, but it was not as good as football and 
cricket. I rode with my tutor in the Caseine at Florence, 
and on the Campagua at Rome, but it was not like an oc- 
casional gallop with the “ Pytchley,” which that same 
Eton boy boasted to me about. I learned to fence well, 
and to this I owe the elasticity and agility which I still, 
even at my age, retain; but perhaps this is hardly an 
equivalent to the benefit I might have derived from 
rougher pugilistic exercises at school. In other words, I 
am disposed to think that an occasional thrashing would 
have done me a world of good. There are human beings 
—but they are very few—who do not need opposition in 
early life to teach them that they cannot have it all their 
own way through the world. I was not a selfish lad, but 
I loved domination. Though capable of sacrificing my 
own pleasure to that of my sisters or occasional compan- 
jons, 1 was accustomed to express my wishes, and felt 
slightly surprised if they were not gratified. I wanted 
every one with whom I came into contact to admire what 
I admired, to hate what I hated; and when they were not 
as enthusiastic as 1 demanded, my indignation only made 
my family smile. People should enjoy the good and fair 
things this world offered them as much as I did—but 
they must enjoy them in my way. The experience that 
teaches this to be an eminently foolish, not to say mis- 
chievous, assumption must come sooner or later in life. 
A public-school - learns the justifiable limits of contra- 
diction quickly and sharply, together with other things 
which I did not learn till | had reached man’s estate, and 
by methods more enduringly painful than fisticuffs. 

It was not altogether by choice that I entered the army. 
My own inclination would have led me to become an 
artist; but my family was strongly opposed to this, and I 
did not feel sufficient confidence in my own talent to urge 
my father to permit me to do what ran counter to the 
prejudices of his day. On the other hand, he had certain 
claims upon the Horse Guards, his father and brother 
having been killed in the Peninsular war, and he was 
assured he could obtain the presentation of a commission 
for his son. I had no particular objection to offer to the 
career; I did not think then, and I do not think now, 
after forty years’ service, that 1 was especially fitted for 
it; but I tried to do my duty, and perhaps I should have 
done no better in any other state of life. 

‘The regiment to which I was appointed was quartered 
in lreland, in a certain large garrison town, which shall 
be nameless. I was received by my brother officers with 
an amused, good-natured surprise, as a species of animal 
with which they were not familiar. A Frenchified youth 
who played the piano but could not play racquets, who 
had never seen a pack of hounds nor assis at a rat- 
hunt, was, of course, ‘‘a muff”; but they were tolerant, 
and after submitting me to the test of a few practical 
jokes, decided that 1 was not a bad sort of boy, and 
might in time be made something of. Among those who 
were kindest to me in those early days was Captain Hare, 
to whose company I belonged. He was a first-rate offi- 
cer, and my quickness at drill pleased him ; added to 
which I soon showed an interest in the men and in the 
internal working of the regiment which young subalterns 
were not apt to display. The favorable idea he conceived 
of me tended more than anything, I believe, to influence 
general opinion, The particular opinion of his wife at 
least it may be held to have influenced, She was a hand- 
some.woman, a little over thirty, who, though not averse 
to flirtation within certain limits, was really fond of her 
husband. He knew her thoroughly—all her strength 
aud all her weaknesses, her acuteness, her kindness, her 
vanity, her love of meddling in her neighbors’ affairs, her 
indiscretion, and her really loyal heart. He was clever 
enough to trust her implicitly, and no man in the regi- 
meut ever suspected that this trust was misplaced. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


When, the year after I joined, I was ordered alone on 
a subaltern’s detachmeut, Mrs. Hare said, very character- 
istically, as we shook hands at parting: 

“I am awfully sorry you are going, Mr. Thornton. 
You are such fun, after all these horse -and-dog boys, 
who have no idea of making themselves pleasant to an 
woman but that girl at the pastry-cook’s shop. Thank 

oodness, you have not gone in for her! But perha 
t is as well you are going away. I believe you wou 
have been caught by the General’s daughter ii you had 
remained much longer. You are so awfully innocent, 
Forgive me saying so—there is nothing a man resents so 
much, I believe—but you really are. Now on your 
desert island you will be ex to no temptation—un- 
less some siren comes up out of the sea to lure you 
away!” 

It was, in truth, as near being a desert island as it 
could well be, commanding the mouth of a broad river, 
with only the officer of the coast-guard and a few fisher- 
men for inhabitants. The duties of my position, with the 
twenty men under my charge, were nominal ; for though 
on the mainland the military were actively employed that 
yout. there was no danger of any uprising among the few 

ard-worked toilers of the sea who dwelt here upon the 
rocky shore. Inland there was a fir wood, a few more 
cabins, and a field or two. Captain Magrath’s solidly 
hideous house, facing the mainland, and so protected from 
the Atlantic blasts, was hard by the barrack, in which I 
had two small rooms. These were the only buildings of 
a size upon the island. 
need hardly say the coast- guard officer was a poor 
man. No one who was not poor would have accepted 
such a t, still less have remained here ten years. Here 
his wife had died, and was buried in the little church- 
ey on the hill, walled round among the fir-trees, hard 
y the Catholic chapel. This was served by a priest who 
came over on Sundays and saints’ days from the main- 
land. AIl the population, including the Magraths, was 
Catholic ; there was not a Protestant on the island. 

How this old officer's only child had been educated 
was a mystery to me. She had grown to woman’s estate 
companionless, without a directing hand to guide her, 
since her mother’s death. Her father hada curious li- 
brary of old authors—how got together I never learned— 
but her acquaintance with the historians, the poets, and 
the dramatists of the Elizabethan age was far more com- 
am than that of most conventionally trained young 
adies. She had read all, good or bad, that had fallen 
under her hand, and a strange list I found it. An original 
mind, feeding upon the medley of thought and informa- 
tion thus provided, had brought forth curious fruit. 

Norah Magrath was two years older than I ; tall, well- 
grown, of a ruddy complexion, with dark hair, and the 
old Irish gray eyes, thickly lashed, so seldom seen out of 
this country. She might be called handsome from her 
coloring, not by reason of her features. I doubt if the 
gaventitions vantages of dress would have benefited 
her, but she was untidy in her person beyond the limits 
of picturesqueness, moe to this my foreign breeding had 
made me very sensitive. A as laced up crooked and 
stockings not properly pulled up were offences I could 
not away with. She a rich brogue, which I did not 
mind as long as she spoke her mother-tongue ; when she 
quoted Montaigne, it put my tecth a little on edge. But, 


after all, it was wonderful she should understand French 


as she did. I learned that it was owing to her mother’s 
tuition, who had been educated in a French convent, and 
talked that language constantly with her child until she 
died, in Nora’s twelfth year. She had been a woman of 
considerable force of character, whose strenuous endeavor 
it had been to give her child a taste for reading, and to 
direct that taste towards what seemed to her as best. Her 
judgment in this matter probably would appear strange 
to many. Nothing had been forbidden to the child, but 
the ugliness of vice as depicted by Congreve and Wych- 
erley was pointed to as something loathsome, to be avoid- 
ed, repugnant to a healthy mind, as was also all that was 
sickly and sentimental. When I showed her once some 
verses of L. E. L.’s which 1 thought rather pretty, she 
cried, with her rich brogue, 

** Shure, now, d’ye call that poetry?” 

And her preference for Keats over Byron in an age 
when every one was Byronic seemed to me remarkable. 

never met any one like her then, nor, for the 
matter of that, have I since known the same combination 
in a girl of twenty-one, though the forty years that have 
intervened have given women more education and more 
freedom for the development of complex character. Stu- 
dious girls, half wild it may be, athirst for books, and 
better able to slake their thirst, may still be found, per- 
haps, in lonely places, but not quite like Norah Magrath. 
Her individuality was partly the outcome of a condition 
of life that could hardly be found now. 

She saw nothing from a conventional point of view. 
Her mind was not a logical one, and her opinions were 
often quite wrong, but they were her own. She had a 
remarkable memory, and a strong love of poetry and ro- 
mance. This, of course, interested me. I had brought a 
box full of books, chiefly foreign, and as our acquaint- 
ance ripened I introduced her to a pumber of authors 
whose very names were unknown to her, for of contem- 
poraneous literature she knew very little. We discussed 
these books—indeed, there were few things in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath that we did not discuss 
with a freedom which seems strange to me now—as we 
wandered along the shore, or sought the shelter of the fir 
wood if the wind blew from land. When I was not out 
duck-shooting we walked daily together, and after a short 
time my evenings were always passed in Captain Ma- 

rath’s sitting-room. I take it that Norah was a bad 

ousekeeper. I have a shrewd suspicion that the two 
slatternly lasses who did the service of the establishment 
were left very much to their own intuitive perceptions of 
fitness as to cleanliness and cooking. Not that 1 ever 
dined there; against this, knowing Captain Magrath’s 
uniary circumstances, I made a stand from the first. 
had my modest meal alone, and then walked over to my 
friends, where the Captain and I smoked our pipes to- 
gether, while his daughter sang ‘‘ Savourneen lish” 
and ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green” to the accompaniment 
of an ancient and asthmatic piano. 
Though Norah's junior by two years, I naturally knew 


much more not only of books, but of the world, than she 
did. Yet in some things | was still an inexperienced boy. 
My knowledge was not of that practical nature, owing to 
my education, which is needed to guide a man through 
the shoals and pitfalls of his career. Though I am afraid 
not as innocent as Mrs, Hare chose to consider me, 
love was an abstraction with which as yet I had no per- 
sonal concern. I had lived so much with women that the 
relation of the sexes had none of that mystery which it 
possesses to many boys of the same age. henever I 
Should fall in love, it would not be a light or evanescent 
passion; but I was not of an inflammable nature, and I 
saw no ‘‘danger signals” ahead. Thus Miss Magrath 
and I drifted into a strong friendship—that is how I 
should have characterized our intimacy. It was a great 
interest to me to observe her mental development, to dis- 
cuss the books she read with her, and to listen to her very 
origival views of life. Our conversation was wholly im- 
personal. There was no sentimental policy as between 
the ordinary boy and girl under such circumstances, and 
I can honestly aver it never occurred to me that I might 
unconsciously become something more than an intellec- 
tual stimulant to my companion. 

One day, about four months after my arrival in the isl- 
and, Captain Hare wrote to say be was coming over to 
inspect my — and that his wife—who = 
going everywhere and seeing everything she possibly 
Cullen accompany him rovided I could find ac- 
commodation for them both. I was pleased at the pros- 
pect of — but hardly knew how they were to 
be put up. The difficulty was solved by Captain Ma- 

rath offering his spare bed and dressing-room for my 

riends, who arrived two days afterwards, and Mrs. Hare, 
who was in high spirits, was consigned to Norah's keep- 
ing, while Captain Hare inspected the fort. She at once 
laid her commands upon me to show her the island as 
soon as the inspection was over and her husband was 
one for an afternoon's cruise in the revenue-cutter with 
agrath, The invitation included the lady, but no—‘‘I 
am going to take possession of Mr. Thornton,” she said, 
‘*and to tell you the truth, 1 much prefer terra firma.” 

I looked across the table—it was at luncheon this was 
said—and the expression of Norah’s face struck me. 
wished Mrs. Hare would ask her to accompany us, but I 
was shy of proposing it; indeed, I felt almost sure that if 
I did so, under the circumstances the girl would decline. 
Yet it seemed to me rude to leave her out in the cold 
now after our daily walks together. It was as though 
Mrs. Hare had divined what was passing through my 
mind, when she laughed, 

“Two is company and three is none, so I shall make 
no apology to Miss Magrath for carrying you away, for 
really I have lots to say to you, Mr. Thornton.” 

And she did say ‘‘lots.” She never ceased talking— 
except when she asked questions which required a reply 
—from the moment we started along the shore, where we 
sat for some time in a sheltered cove, till our return over 
‘the hill and through the fir wood. She gave me all the 
regimental and garrison gossip, which, after my long ab- 
sence from quarters, had a certain freshness of fla- 
vor, and ended by a hope that I was not ‘‘ very much bored 
in my island detachment.” 

**On the contrary,” I replied, ‘I like it extremely. 
The Magraths are very kind, and I don’t mind compara- 
tive solitude—for a time. I'm not like many fellows, you 
know, who always want to be knocking about in billiard- 
rooms and places. I’ve lots of books, there is plenty of 
snipe and wild-ducks, and I spend every evening with the 
Magraths.” 

“Ah!” she returned, with a swift merry side-glance at 
me, ‘‘I understand. The girl has very fine eyes—but, 
Heavens! what a brogue!” 

**I don’t mind her brogue,” I said, decisively. 

She laughed. ‘* Well, don’t come too near it; it’s 
catching.” Then, after a little pause: ‘‘ No doubt they're 
as poor as church mice. Aren't they ?” 

“I suppose Captain Magrath is poor, or he would not 
keep his daughter in exile here.” 

* And she, of course, has no other prospects?” 

‘I really don’t know. People’s fortune is the least in- 
teresting subject in the world to me.” 

**That is very romantic, but this would never do— 
never.” 

“What would never do?” 

‘*‘ Your getting engaged to this girl.” 

“What an idea, Mrs. Hare! She is awfully nice and 
clever. We are great friends, and I hope we shall always 
remain so; but I assure you there’s not the faintest sus- 
picion of flirtation between us.” 

‘All right. I’m glad to hear it. It would never do 
to have you caught—here on your desert island, without 
a chance of escape.” 

**Set your mind at rest. I could never fall in love 
with a girl who is sometimes slipshod all the morning, 
and generally eae day. I think a great deal—per- 
haps too much—about a woman's appearance,” and I 

lanced at Mrs. Hare’s neat little figure in its exquisitely 

tting tweed dress. 

**Oh, that’s a detail. That might be set all right. But 
the poverty and the brogue, those are not to be got rid 
of. You're dreadfully soft, Mr. Thornton—your heart, 
I mean. You couldn't make a girl miserable, and ride 
away, as half the men I know would, without another 
thought. That’s why I’m afraid, if this girl fell in love 
with you, you might be led—” 

“Please don’t suggest such an idea.” I was youn 
enough to color to the roots of my hair at what seem 
to me almost an insult to Norah. ‘‘There is not the 
slightest Ty of Miss Magrath’s thinking of me as any- 
thing but a friend, or of her mistaking my feeling tow- 
ards her.” 

She smiled and looked incredulous, but repeated that 
she was “glad to hear it,” and chan the conversation. 
Our téte-i-téte continued for nearly an hour after we 
had returned to the raths’ house, for Norah did not 
appear until her father and Captain Hare had landed 
from the cutter. 

I had never seen the girl appear to so little advantage 
as she did that evening. here was a stiffness, I had 
almost said a coldness, in her manner unlike herself— 
unlike, at least, the Norah Magrath whom I believed I 
had grown to know well. Nor since the first evening of 
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our acquaintance had she spoken so little, and though 
many subjects were discussed at table in which she was 
interested, she never ‘‘let herself go.” She watched Mrs. 
Hare; she listened to every word that fell from her lips; 
and as that lady took very Tittle heed to her words (which 
were often slang), and as her matter-of-fact, worldly- 
wise view of life, in contrast with the Irish girl's vague 
romantic outlook, was like the observations of a field 
telescope compared with those taken through a ‘‘ Claude 
Lorraine ” glass, there was not much chance of sympathy 
between them. I was the more surprised, therefore, 
after we men had smoked our pipes and drunk our whis- 
key toddy, and had rejoined the ladies, to find them seated 
over the turf fire, Mrs. Hare talking volubly, and Norah 
with more avidity in her mobile countenance than I had 
seen there all the evening. She did not say much then 
or later, but there was a change in her manner; the frost, 
seemed to be giving way. I could not feel sure that the 
interest she had taken in Mrs. Hare’s conversation was 
altogether pleasurable, but that she was less antagonistic 
to her visitor it was impossible to doubt. Me she did not 
once address that evening. She replied when, I spoke to 
her, no more. I came to the conclusion that she was shy 
of talking before strangers, that she felt at 4 disadvantage 
before the glibness of Mrs. Hare, with her worldly acute- 
ness and audacity. 

But the next day, before the Hares’ departure, I had a 
few minutes’ conversation with the lady, which altered 
my views to some extent and gave me food for reflection. 

‘You are quite wrong about that girl,” she said, 
quickly. ‘One woman can find out more about another 
in a couple of hours than a man will in as many months. 
Oh, the girl is a good girl!” she went on, seeing a look 
of indignant protest on my face. ‘‘I don't say she 
isn’t —only — you look out for squalls, Master Thorn- 
ton. A word to the wise—that’s all. I hope to Heavens 
they won't leave you here very long. It will be wicked 
if they do. I shall tell the Colonel.” 

I begged she would do nothing of the kind. I assured 
her I preferred being on dstackenent very much to the 
monotony of headquarters, with its exasperating round 
of garrison-town diversions. And as to Miss Magrath, 
it was really too absurd. I ought to know her better 
than Mrs. Hare, and I entreated the latter not to jump at 
the conclusion, so humiliating to this frank child of na- 
ture, that she resembled all the “ garrison hacks” in their 
readiness to flirt with the subalterns of every regiment in 
succession. Norah Magrath was far, very far, above any- 
thing of that sort. 

“Very well! Have it your own way,” said the regi- 
mental lady, laughing. ‘‘Mind, I say nothing against 
the girl. don’t for a moment class her with the gen- 
eral’s danghter and that sort of woman. Alli the same, I 
hope to see you back among us before long. They say 
the regiment is to move in the spring.” 

Here the Captain came up. We were on the mainland, 
and the jaunting-car which was to take them their thirty- 
mile drive was waiting. Mrs. Hare sprang like a squirrel 
on to one side of the car, followed by her husband; the 
driver, with the bags, balanced it on the other; and wav- 
ing their hands to me,away went my friends across the 
brown and purple bog, until a slight declivity hid them 
from sight. 

“What do you think of my. friends—particularly of 
Mrs. Hare ?” I asked Norah that evening. 

“TI can’t rightly say, never having met with anny one 
like her before. Does she speak the truth?” 

‘Certainly. Why do you doubt it? You must not 
misjudge her from her manner. She is an awfully good 
sort.” 

**T thought at firrst she was no better than an old flirrt 
—such as I've read of in plays.” 

‘* But you got over that impression?” _ 

‘Well, yes. But I didn’t feel quite sure that she 
wasn't trying to take the measure of me foot all the time. 
She asked so many questions, and made such quare re- 
marrks.” 

** Such as what ?” 

‘Faith, I'm not going to tell ye. Is it a repeatin’-ma- 
chine ye take me for, Mr. Thornton ?” 

I assured her, and truthfully, that I considered her a 
mine of originality—the pure ore unalloyed by. contact 
with the world. 

“I’ve read somewhere that gold without some alloy is 
too soft to be worrked to anny good,” she replied, smil- 
ing. 

But there was a change in our relations towards each 
other—I can hardly define how or in what way it was 
shown—from that time. I don’t believe that the fault was 
mine. I tried to think of her and talk to her unbiassed by 
Mrs. Hare's self-assumed perspicacity. I put it all away 
from me—at least I fancied I did. If some self-conscious- 
ness interfered with my perfect naturalness at times, it 
was reece vel A | sounds like a bull; but I know 
what I mean. On the other hand, Norah’s manner was 
variable, which it had never been before: sometimes as 
free and expansive as ever, especially when she eee of 
what she had been reading ; sometimes constrained, when 
her feelings and personal wishes were in question. I lent 
her books, and we walked together, as of old, and every 
evening found me still a guest at Captain Magrath’s; but 
something of our former hilarity was gone and why it 
was gone I could not for the life of me tell. 

One afternoon—it was a mild day in February—we 
were walking in the fir wood, some distance from the 
house, and its dry carpet of needles looked so inviting, 
With its view of the sandy beach and the tranquil blue- 
green sea a. that I proposed our sitting down. She 
assented, and we remained there in silence for some time, 
watching the pine cones that I flung into the water bob 
up and down, without strength enough in the languid 
current to be carried out to sea or cast back upon the 
shore. 

‘That's just an imuge of what me life ’ll be,” she said 
at last, stretching out her arms and knotting her hands 
behind her head—‘‘ never carried out into the mighty wa- 
ters—never cast tranquilly o’shore; restless and useless.” 

‘How can you call yourself useless? How about your 
father?” 

**And when he’s taken from me, Mr, Thornton? I 
said, ‘What me life will be.’ A gyurl can’t make her 
own life, like a man. You'll go forth into the worrld 
presently, and fight your way—into the front ranks, may- 
be, in time—while I, what ‘ll I do when me father dies? 
I'll never be able to travel, and see Rome, and Athuns, and 
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all the beautiful places I dream about. Without talent, 
or money, or annything, I’m bound to grow blue-moulded 
entirely, somewhere or other, eating me-heart out !” 

**I don’t see that at all. Lots of things may happen. 
And it’s not true that you have no talent. You have a 

reat deal. You'll do something, by-and-by. You will 
feel yourself impelled to write, 1 think. At all events, 
there is no good, I feel sure, in worrying one’s self about 
the future.” 

‘*How’s that? Do you never dream of the future? If 
so, you've less immageunation than I thought. Haven't 
you your dream of retiring from the serrvuce by-and-by, 
and having a sweet. home with wife and children? Sure 
the poetry of life always lies before—or behind us.” 

These last words were breathed with something like a 
sigh. : 

O Gouspend with my garrison life, I assure you the 

resent isfull of poetry to me. I don’t want to look be- 
ore or behind. To be on this island with a friend so 
appreciative of all I care most for as you, is quite perfect. 
It has done me a lot of 1,1 know. I shall look back 
to it, by-and-by, as a delightful sonnet, which I shall al- 
ways read with pleasure and gratitude.” 

‘When it is behind you—yes.. On the other hand, 
I'll never be reading this sonnet without some pain. 
That is because I am a woman, and you area man. Ye’ll 
find other poetry—some good and some bad, maybe—on 
— road. I'll never know anny other that is writ plain, 

suppose—only ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’” 

But for Mrs. Hare’s warning, I doubt if I should have 
been startled by her words—the first she had ever spoken 
of such direct personal application. Why could we not 
continue upon our old comfortable footing, discussing 

uestions in the abstract, or in the realms of literature? 

felt uneasy, and as I glanced down at Norah’s feet, and 
saw that she had slipped off one shoe, revealing a hole in 
her stocking, I was yet further chilled. I liked her so 
much in her way; I wanted to continue to be her friend, 
without a touch of the sentimental entering into the bond. 
But it was revealed to me, in that moment, that this was 
difficult. 

“‘T am sure it is best not to dream at all,” I repeated, 
feeling it necessary to say something. ‘I know a fel- 
low who calls himself ‘a live-for-the-minuter.’ In one 
sense, I think he is wise; though, of course, a fellow 
must have some ambition—must hope to do something— 
to be distinguished in some way before he dies; but I 
don’t call that ‘dreaming.’ As to myself, I suppose I 
shall be a General when t am a white-haired man, with 
the gout, but how I am to be distinguished, unless we 
have a war, I don’t know.” 

“And so fame and distinction 'll be everything in y'r 
life, and home and sympathy and affection ‘ll just be 
nothing? Yet ye're poetical, and ye havea hearrt; I can’t 
doubt ye have a hearrt, though Mrs.Hare— Well, Mrs. 
Hare doesn’t understand you, and I don’t, either. Ye'’re 
just a problum.” 

“* Most of us are in life to one another, I suspect. But” 
—turning around, and looking into her gray eyes, which 
were fixed upon the sea—‘‘ what did Mrs. Hare say?” 

“Oh, no matter. Perhaps she was right, perhaps she 
was wrong. It’s all.one. Ye’'ll be leaving us shortly, 
and we'll never see ye again.” 

‘“Why not? LI-hope we shall remain fast friends 
through life, and meet often.” 

“That's very onlikely "—and this time there was a dis- 
tinct sigh. “I'll go on vegetating here, while you're in 
India, or Africa, or some place, and much ye’ll think of 
me. 

‘*I hope you will write to me. 
your letters.” 

**What ‘ll I be writing to ye for? What can I tell ye 
from our poor little island when ye’re far away? Sure 
it ’d be a mighty bore to answer me letters.” Here she 
gave me a quick, searching look. 

‘**T assure you—” I began. There was a discreet cough 
behind me. An orderly who had followed me from the 
fort, and whose footfall had not been heard on the carpet 
of pine needles, handed me a despatch, marked ‘‘ Imme- 
diate” outside. I tore it open... It said that the regiment 
was under orders for Plymouth, and that I was to be re- 
lieved the following day by a detachment of the —th. I 
started to my feet. 

“It is the order to leave this; I know it,” she said, 
quickly. As I looked up I saw her large eyes were fixed 
on me, and her face had turned pale. 

“ Yes—to-morrow morning. The regiment is suddenly 
ordered to Plymouth.” 

I gave the orderly certain instructions, and he walked 
rapidly off to disseminate the news. When I looked 
round again, Norah had risen, but her back was towards 
me. She stood there motionless. 

‘“‘It is very sudden,” I said. ‘‘I am awfully sorry.” 

She did not reply. I waited some minutes; the Feb- 
ruary sun dipped into the sea. 

“T am afraid I must return,” I murmured at last. 
“There are so many things to be seen to. Will you 
come?” 

She turned a stony face—a face on which, but for its 
pallor, there was no trace of emotion—towards me, a 
without a word walked rapidly through the wood towards 
the village. I saw it was a ts to try and converse, and 
not till we reached her father’s door did I break the 
silence. 

“Will you tell Captain Magrath? Of course I shall 
come and wish him and you good-by this evening.” 

‘All the books ye lent me shall be done up in a parcel 
presently, if ye’ll send for them.” 

These were the first words she had uttered for half an 
hour, and there was a deadness of tone in her voice, con- 
trasting strangely with its rich vibrating cadences at or- 
dinary times. 

‘No. Don’t send them. I hope you will keep them, 
in memory of me. I shall like to think you read them 
when I am far away. And—and I hope you'll tell me 
what you are reading when you write. For you must 
write to me sometimes, Our friendship mustn’t die out. 
You won't let it—will-you?” 

“ Tt’s not me that'll fet it die out,” she replied, in a low 
voice. And turning up the steps quickly, she passed 
into the house. 

I remember distinctly the gloom of that last evening, 
the spasms of silence, the Captain’s forced jokes, and his 
extra glass of toddy, but nothing was said that bore 
upon our situation towards each other, and Norah 
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and I were never left alone. Her father, whatever his 
faults, was not a schemer. He had allowed me to drift 
on into this unusually close intercourse without, as I be- 
lieve, any arriére-pensée. His eyes were opened, perhaps, 
that night to the fact that my departure would be felt 
by Norah as no other event had ever affected her since 

w to woman’s estate, And he grieved for his 
child, as was natural. Perhaps a twinge of self-reproach 
at having encouraged such intimacy may have made 
him wince. But such troubles as these were not lasting. 
Young folks with good constitutions soon got over them. 
Norah would forget all about this boy in the course of 
a few months. It was in some such fashion as this, I 
take it, that the old sailor consoled himself as he wrung 
my hand and bade me ‘‘ God-speed.” 

‘or this, I told them, was my farewell. The relieving 
detachment was to arrive very early, as we had a lon 
day's march t6 heaiiquarters, and so it was better I shoul 
bid my friends good-by to-night. 

I had never seen Norah look ill till that evening. Her 
fine physical development and healthy color suffered but 
little variation, generally. Now, the dark rings under her 
eyes, the drawn expression of the mouth, told of suffering 
and repression, Sbe was not one to ‘break down, From 
time to time she made an effort to talk, but what she said 
had none of her accustomed spontaneity. Yet her self- 
mastery was so great that when it came to the last, I believe 
I, who felt so much’ less than she did, I,who had only a 
boy’s sincere regret at parting from his first woman 
friend, was more outwardly moved than she, 

‘“* How horrible it is to think I am not likely to see you 
again for ever so long!” I said, as 1 held her hand. ‘I 
shall never meet such kind friends again. I shall miss 
you awfully, in my lonely life!” 

Captain Magrath cleared his throat. ‘‘ Ye’ll not miss 
us as much as [°am afraid ye'll be missed here, Mr. 
Thornton. But may God keep ye in health, and send ye 
back to us some day !” 

**T heartily hope so, Captain Magrath. I shall never 

forget all your kindness. Your house has been like a 
home to me for the last five months.” 
‘*Men change their homes and their—friendships more 
easily than women do,” said Norah. ‘‘ The worrld’)l zet 
a hold on ye present! , and the poor little island and its 
inhabitants ‘Il’ just’ fade away from y'r remembrance. 
But ye’re printed in fast colors here, I’m thinking. Good- 
by, and may. ye prosper wherever ye go!” 

I raised thie hand that I held to my lips, and kissed it 
reverently, with the foreign courtesy I had learned 
abroad, and which has now become obsolete in the British 
Isles. A flush mounted to the girl’s cheek; she looked 
startled; her father smiled. I could not trust myself to 
speak again. ' [ felt a lump in my throat; and grasping 
the old man’s hand once mere, I passed from the room, 
and out into the warm, damp night. 

Hours after, there was a light still burning in Norah’s 
window, which my room in the fort commanded. TI did 
not sleep myself, all night. My mind was in a strange 
commotion. I certainly was not in love, but I was easily 
moved by the evidence of affection for myself. That 
day, for the first time, it had been made plain to me that 
I was of paramount importance in a woman's life. Had 
I passed one more day alone with her, 1 believe I should 
have proposed. Upon such threads do our destinies 
hang. By’such accidents has many an impressionable 
boy’s fate been decided. 


I never saw Norah Magrath again, but for some years 
we corresponded pretty regularly. Her letters were al- 
ways interesting; but, being an abstract on literary sub- 
jects, 1 found them, as time went on, more and more hard 
to answer. I was no longer a romantic boy, but a man, 
knocked about in the hard battle of life, and living less 
in the world of boeks than I did at eighteen. I still re- 
tained the liveliest recollection of those happy days with 
Norah on the island; but the world, with its inexorable 
demands, had fastened on me. My life was among men 
and women of whom she knew nothing, and to find ma- 
terial for my letters grew at last to be an irksome task, 
which I put off from week to week. 

When I got my company I exchanged into a regiment 
in India, and here Mrs. Hare, for whom I always retained 
my old regard, occasionally sent me news of my old corps, 
and of any of our common acquaintances whom she 
chanced to mect. It was nearly ten years after the isl- 
and episode I have narrated, and I had not heard of Norah 
for more than a year—for I am ashamed to say I had not 
answered her last letter—when Mrs. Hare wrote to me 
from Dublin. It was a long letter, but the main point— 
the chief object with which, I felt sure, it was written— 
was to convey to me a certain piece of information, and 
to draw me, The passage to which I refer ran thus : 

‘*Whom do you think I met the other night at a small 
dinner? Your old friend Miss Magrath, and her father. 
The girl of twenty has developed into a really grand- 
looking woman—far handsomer than I remember her ten 
years ago. She was décolletée aud well dressed, her head 
and her heels both tidy. (I remember you used to be dis- 
tressed about those extremities!) Her father, it seems, 
was promoted last year to a better post close to Dublin, 
since when the girl has been a good deal in society, has 
been much admired, and has had two excellent offers of 
marriage (one to a wealthy brewer), both of which she 
has declined. . . . But, before I say more on this subject, 
let me describe what passed between us. She came up 
and asked if I remembered her, which I did at once, in 
spite of the great improvement in her appearance. She 
almost immediately inquired if I had news of you. She 
had not had any reply to a letter she had written many 
months ago, and she feared her letter or your answer had 
been lost. I gave her your present address, and said I 
had no reason to believe you were ill. She looked at me 
fixedly for a moment before she said, ‘I wonder if what 
you told me ten years ago about him was true ?”’ 

‘I was a little startled at this unexpected attack, and 
declared very decidedly that I had no recollection of what 
I had said. 

*** You told me,’ she replied, ‘that his nature was es- 
sentially a cold one. You did not believe he would ever 
fall in love—though he might give many women reason 
to believe that he admired them.’ 

“‘T remembered then how I tried to save the poor raw 
girl from any delusion about you by perhaps somewhat 
exaggerating the peculiarity of your temperament, I 
took a cowardly refuge in generalities on this occasion. 
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it as little as boys generally do! Now that 
you are a man, you must ‘ Ee away childish 
things,’ and the ‘keeping alive that flame of 
long ago is among them.” 

I did as she bade me. It was a difficult letter 
to write, for I felt that if-Norah was to see it 
I ought. not to refer'to Captain Magrath’s con- 
versation with Mrs. Hare. I assumed, there- 
fore, that the latter had written to me of the 
rumor of Miss Magrath’s engagement to the 
wealthy brewer, and I said what satisfaction the 
news gave me. ‘‘If it is confirmed, I shall 
write my congratulations to her.” Then I went 
on: * You are quite right in thinking that I am 
not a marrying man. At all events, I have not 

yet found my Kismet. If 1 ever do find her, 
i hope she may be largely endowed, for what 
could a poor devil like myself do with a wife 
unless she had something more tangible than 
‘charm’ to make the pot boil?” 

That last touch of worldliness would, I 
hoped, dispel all illusions about a poetical, ro- 
mantic boy: Did it do its work of destruction 
completely? Ifearnot. Evildies hard. Miss 
Magrath never married, and I never received 
another letter from her. In the Times obitu- 
ary, a few months since, I read of her death in 
her fifty-ninth year. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on front page and page 553. 


N elegant gown for afternoon wear is made 

of silk figured im yellow and blue. The 
skirt is made full in the back and falls straight 
and plain in an apron effect in front. A band 
of embroidery of gold and blue encircles the 
hips, and passes down the front and entirely 
around the bottom of the skirt. The waist is 
made in bolero effect, trimmed with bands of 
embroidery to correspond with that on the 
skirt. These are straight on the back, and in 
front form bretelles which are held in place by 
the belt. The blouse under the jacket is made 
of lace which is sprinkled with gold dots, A 
crush collar and belt are of yellow taffeta. The 
sleeves of this gown are slightly pleated and 
raised very high on the shoulders in puffs. At 
the wrists they are pointed and finished with 
full ruffles of lace. 

Materials which are soft and of thin texture 
are used in most of the exclusive models for 
afternoon and evening wear this season. A 
gown of écru grenadine, which is suitable for 
afternoon functions, is made over a foundation 
of white taffeta. The skirt is entirely pleated 
and has several slashes, which are bordered 
with an embroidered band of gold and écru. 
The blouse is: of grenadine, pleated, and 
trimmed with a large Louis XIII. collar of écru 
and gilt lace. A wide band of the same lace on 
both sides of the blouse is fastened by three 
small bows of green taffeta. A basque effect 
is made by pieces of the lace which fall over 
the hips but do not join in the back. The belt 
and collar are of green taffeta. The sleeves are 
wrinkled the entire length of the arm and fin- 
ished with puffs at the shoulders; there are full 
frills of lace at the wrists. 
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FRONT VIEW OF EMBROIDERED TAILOR GOWN. 


I do not know that he can justly be called ‘‘ cold.” TAILOR GOWN. colored walking dress, which is exquisitely embroidered 
It depends on the meaning you attach to that word. He with threads of gold and tan. A panel of the embroidery 
is a most stanch friend, and he has a very affectionate J ytd nig et > pe a strong desireon the part of is in the back of the skirt, and a design of leaves and 
nature. But, you see, he has reached the age of twenty fashion for light-weight material forsummer gowns, flowers is embroidered around the hips, while the same 
eight without—so far as I know—falling in love, or, atall a tailor-made costume must be regarded as indispensable. design forms a jacket effect upon the waist. Liberty 
events, committing any overt act of folly. Sqmy opinion One of the new designs made by Redfern isa light tan- silk in deep green is used for the collar, vest, and belt. 








of him as a boy has been, more or less, practigally 
justified 

‘*She said no more, and I should not repeat 
this conversation but for Captain Magrath’s cop 
fidences to me later in the evening. After speak 
ing of you a good deal, and beating about the 
bush for some time, he went on to say he was 
very unhappy about his daughter. She was 
wasting her youth. She had refused two excel 
lent offers of marriage—and all because of you! 
‘I never thought it would come to this,’ he went 
on. ‘I thought she would forget him in the 
course of time, but it is the writing has done it 
She'd be mad if she knew I had told you, Mrs 
Hare; but I am sorely bothered, and as you are 
such a great friend of his I can’t help speaking 
Is it all a mistake? If he dbesn’t care about her, 
why does he go on writing? Thornton is a good, 
honorable fellow. I know, but he is acting cruelly 
to my Norah. That's the truth. She won't ad 
mit that he ever said, or has ever written, a word 
to Jead her to think he wishes to marry her, but 
it would be far kinder to drop all correspondence. 
It only keeps the recollection of him alive, and 
prevents her from—from thinking of others, Is 
it very undignified to tell you this, Mrs. Hare? 
Well, | haven't much dignity. My girl, would 
say so. Anyhow, I am for plain speaking, and I 
am so worried about her I can't keep it all bottled 
up. Only, 1 can’t write to him—no! That I 
can't do.’ 

“The old man’s simplicity touched me, I had no 
choice but to reply with equal frankness, though 
it was not a very pleasant task. 1 said his daugb- 
ter had that evening recalled to my mind some 
words with reference to which I spoke ten years 
ago. I said I was sure you had never been in 
love—that you were too fastidious; you looked 
for perfection, which was not to be found on earth. 
You had probably had many little affairs of which 
I knew nothing, and perhaps you would some 
day find a woman who exercised such an influ- 
ence over you that you jad to marry. But I 
thought you would struggle to retain your free- 
dom some time longer. Was I right? If so, do 
as the old captain asks—write to the girl no more. 
But send me such a letter as can be shown him 

and her, if necessary. You were a boy when 
[ gave you that timely warning, and you heeded 





SILK WAIST FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


WAIST FOR AFTERNOON WEAR. 


AS’ fancy waists and jackets are quite as neces- 
sary as skirts, new designs are constantly in 
demand. A particularly desirable bodice from 
Redfern is of pale violet shot silk. The front has 
folds, which turn away from a vest of white satin; 
the ruffles at the top of the slecves are lined with 
white satin, as are also the pointed cuffs. Small 
gold buttons joined by a gold cord form the 
trimming on the vest and on the cuffs. 


ON THE MANNER OF AN 
INTRODUCTION. 


a is mortifying to note how many persons pay 
little or no heed to what may be styled the 
etiquette of introductions. To the lover of good 
form there is something that sets one’s tecth’ on 
edge on hearing an introduction so worded that a 
woman is presented to a map, or an elderly wo- 
man to a young one. The rules with regard to in 
troductions are so simple and sensible that it would 
seem that the wayfaring man or woman, though a 
fool, could scarcely err therein. A man is always 
introduced to a woman, and it may be well in pass 
ing to add that a lady's permission should usually 
be asked before such a presentation is made. It is 
a simple matter to say, “ Miss Smith, may I pre 
sent to you Mr. Jones?” before uttering the formal, 
‘Miss Smith, allow me to introduce Mr. Jones.” 

The man is, of course, always brought to the 
woman whom he is to meet; the woman should 
never be led to the man. 

These rules might seem superfluous were it not 
that one so often observes their infraction among 
people who should know better. Ata tea a matron 
who years before had arrived at the dignity of 2 
grandmother was piloted by her hostess to a young 
girl of twenty, and they were made known to each 
other in the well-ineant words: ‘‘ Mrs. Knight, I 
want to present you tv my dear little friend Mabel 
Day. abel, dear, this is Mrs. Knight, of whom 
you have so often heard me speak.” 

If the ladies were amused by the speech, they 
were so well versed in that knowledge of good 
form in which their hostess was lacking that they 
showed no consciousness of her error. 
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PARIS MIDSUMMER GOWN.—{See Pace 552.) BACK VIEW OF FRENCH GOWN ON FRONT PAGE.—(See Pacer 562.) 
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PICTURE-FRAMES. 


W ITHIN the past few years a demand has been cre- 
ated for odd and artistic picture-frames, and as they 
have met with such universal favor, they have placed in 
the background the once popular frames made from pat- 
tern mouldings of various a designs. 

But a few years ago frames of ever Tesetiption for 
the middle class of pictures were made ot mouldings hav- 
ing some composition ornamentation on the face, and they 
were so nearly alike that to see a few meant practically to 
see them all, as there was but a slight variation in general 
appearance otherwise than in width. 

At the present time, however, for etchings, engravings, 
water colors, and sketches or canvases, thé style of frame 
selected for them embodies to a certain degree the features 
of the pictures they ate to surround, and the result by com- 
parison with the old style of framing is most pleasing. 

Many drawings, etchings, engravings, and water and 
oil color sketches one may have are left unframed, as the 
supposed cost of framing would be considerable, and in 

J 
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FIG. 1 

reality it might be, but with a few suggestions, and with 

material that may be at hand, some exceedingly artistic 

and attractive frames can be made at a slight expense. 

Take, for instance, some boards from an old shoe-box, 
some ordinary burlap or bagging, such as furniture is 
baled up in, some paint, a few strips of thin stove-pipe 
sheet-irou, and some large-headed nails, and by using them 
to good advantage a frame similar to design No. 1 can 
be made; or, with a strip of gilt moulding, some seasoned 
chestnut wood, an old piece of fish-net, and some shells 
and starfish of various sizes, a frame to appear like de- 
sign No. 2 can be produced. 

it is a very simple and comparatively easy matter to 
make some artistic picture-frames, and the more original 
the design is the more pleasing the frame. 

One of the first ideas for an odd frame was to mitre 
rough boards together; the rough circular or straight 
abrasions On the face of the boards left by the rip-saw 
lent an artistic appearance, and when properly finished 
and gilded the effect was at once recognized as being a 
pleasing feature in the departure from the somewhat 
mouotonous old-style moulding frames. 



















This led on to other ideas, and it was soon found that 
frames made from the simplest and least expensive ma- 
terial placed to good advantage worked out the best re- 
sults, so that to-day some of the most attractive and 
artistic frames that are to be found surrounding valuable 
water and oil color sketches are of this order. 

A few designs of this nature are here illustrated, and 
any one with some patience and perseverance should be 
able to make them at a slight cost, and feel assured that 
the results will be very satisfactory. 

Design No. 1 is a suggestion for a simple and attrac- 
tive frame, and is adapted to a picture of fruit, flowers, 
or still life. The subject which it surrounds in the illus 
tration is a large slice of ripe watermelon resting on a 
white cloth, on which are also a yellow apple, two rich 
purple plums, a glass of wine, and a plate of cake; the 
plate is of white ware decorated with a pattern worked 
out in rich dark blue. The variety of colors of the sketch 
in combination with the gilt frame, on the surface of 
which black watermelon seeds are scattered at random, 
and with a black binding caught at regular intervals with 
large-headed tacks, forms a very strong and pleasing 
picture, 





No. 1.—STILL LIFE. 
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If you have a sketch of this nature, and desire to frame 
it appropriately in the manner described, first have a 
brig t flat gilt moulding mitred by a maker of frames 
to tit the picture, and around this moulding make a frame 
of the old shoe-box boards, or have a carpenter make a 
frame of pine about four or five inches wide with a rabbet 
at the inside edge to receive the gilt inner moulding; the 
wood should be three-quarters or seven-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, and oan be well seasoned, and united se- 
curely at the corners to prevent the joints from opening at 
a future time. 

Obtain a good and clean ey of ordinary burlap or 
bagging free from holes, and of a coarse even texture; 
with a wide bristle brush apply thickly on the face of 
the wood frame some good liquid glue, and on this lay 
the bagging, and press it down so it will stick to the glue; 
keep pressing it down with a cloth until it has thoroughly 
adhered to the wood and the glue has set; it may then be 
left to ar, after which the centre of bagging may be cut 
away and the outer edge trimmed, thus leav pg wood 
frame with a facing of rough burlap. 

The unfinished inside edge is to be bound with web- 
bing or coarse tape about three-quarters of an inch wide; 
one edge of the tape is to be glued fast to the inner edge 
of the wood frame, and then lapped over and fastened to 
the face of the frame over the bagging. The entire sur- 
face of bagging and tape binding is then to be treated to 
several successive thin coats of light chrome-yellow paint, 
that can be pur- 
chased at any paint 
or hardware store, 
mixed ready for 
use; should it be 
too thick it may 
be thinned to the 
proper consistency 
with turpentine. 
The paint is to fill 
the spongy texture 
of the bagging, and 
also the fine meshes 
between the warp 
and woof, and 
thereby save the 
gilt, of which latter 
it would necessitate 
the same amount if 
the paint were not 
used; the yellow 
paint is of course 
much less expen- 
sive, and for the 
purpose superior to 
the gold paint. 

There are sever- 
al preparations of 
gold paint made by 
different manufac- 
turers that may be 
used for this pur- 
pose, but from ex- 
perience the most 
satisfactory is a 
preparation known as “‘ golden glass”; it can be purchased 
at any paint or hardware store, and when dry it will present 
a bright appearance, and the nature of the liquid employed 
in its composition prevents the bronze powder from tar- 
nishing, which is the case in most of the turpentine prepara- 
tions. 

The gold paint can be applied with a flat, soft-bristle 
brush about an inch wide, and if one coat is not sufficient 
to cover the yellow paint, a second coat may be given. 

The reason yellow paint is preferable to other colors for 
a ground-work is that it forms a luminous foundation 
over which gold leaf or gold paint shows to better advan- 
tage. 

When the gold paint is dry, bind the outer edge of the 
frame with iron; from a tinsmith purchase a sheet or two 
of very thin sheet-iron, such as that used for small stove- 
pipes, and with a stout pair of shears cut strips one and 
three-quarter inches wide; one half of this strip is to lap 
on the outer edge of the face of the frame, while the other 
half is to be bent over and tacked on the outside edge. 
When bindirg the edge of wood with thin iron, and 
where corners are to be treated, it is best to tack one half 
of the metal on the outside edge first, driving the tacks 
at even distances apart; the spaces can be marked off 
with a lead-pencil and with the aid of a rule; with an 
awl and hammer fine holes should be punched through 
the iron, so that tacks may through easily; the other 
half of the strip of iron can then be bent down on the face or 
other edge, and fastened with tacks in a similar manner. 

Where the corner is to be bound, and a continuous stri 
of metal is used, it 
should be notched in 
the right place, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and 
when it is tacked 
around an edge it 
will appear like Fig. 
2; when the unfast- 
ened half is bent over 
and tacked on the 
face, the finished cor- 
ner will look like 
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Fig. 3. 

he nails employed 
to fasten this iron on 
with should be large 
brass oval-headed up- 
holsterers’ tacks, and 
can be purchased at 
*most any hard ware- 
store— the heads 
should be about one- 
half or five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, 
and if a more artistic 
or rough-headed tack 
can be obtained, the 
effect will be more 
pleasing. 

A line of smaller 
tacks should be driv- 
en at intervals 
around the inner 








SUPPLEMENT 
edge of the frame, taking care to drive them in the cen- 
tre of the ta 

Dry some watermelon seeds, and glue them at ran- 


dom over the face of the bagging frame, and to insure 
their remaining in place, drive a very fine steel-wire nail 
in each one, and so on into the wood, thus making them 
securely fast. 

All iron parts, the brass-headed tacks, and the wa- 
termelon seeds must be painted black; this may be done 
— — black paint, thinned only with spirits of 
urpentine. 

A very good and lasting black for metal and other sub- 
stances is made in the following manner: obtain at a paint- 
peer small can of ivory-black ground in oil, and thin it 
to the desired consistency with one part of japan drier to 
two parts of spirits of turpentine mixed together. This 
paint can be applied to the metal in thin successive coats 
with a soft flat brush; two or three coats will be sufficient 
for the metal parts, and a coat or two for the seeds. The 
paint will dry with a flat, dead surface, that is, without 
any gloss, but the seeds should be shiny, to appear as 
if wet; this effect can be obtained by giving them a thin 
coat of spirit varnish or shellac, and if they are not shiny 
enough when the first coat is dry, treat them to another. 

When the frame is finished, tack the gilt inner mould- 
ing in place, and, in turn, the picture; the result in ap- 
pearance of a well-colored subject in this frame of gold 
and black will be very pleasing. 








No, 2—MARINE VIEW. 


Design No. 2 suggests an appropriate frame for a fish- 
ing sketch, a bay, coast, or marine view, and is quite as 
simple to construct as design No. 1. 

Around an inner moulding of bright gilt a flat frame 
of well-seasoned chestnut wood is to be mitred; the frame 
should be proportioned in width to conform to the size of 
the picture; the outer edge of the wood should be darkened 
with burnt-umber paint, and with a rag it must be rubbed 
well into the grain of the wood; at the inner edge of the 
frame the wood is to be left its natural color, so the blend- 
ing of the umber paint should be shaded nicely from light 
to dark with the piece of rag. 

Across one of the upper corners an old piece of fish-net 
may be fastened with tacks, and draped back at the cor- 
ner with a small piece of old manila rope. Under this 





net a small dried crab or some fish may be placed, and 
nailed or glued fast to the frame. 

Small dead crabs and fish are to be found along the sea- 
shore in the summer, and will be found hollow inside, the 
meat having dried out, and leaving but the shell and dried 
joints of the crab, and the bones and skin with the scales 
qn of the fish. 

They will be found quite brittle, and must be handled 
carefully; but if each leg and claw of a crab is firmly 





FIG. 4. 


glued to the wood, there will be no danger of its falling to 
pieces after it has been on the frame awhile. 

Starfish and pretty scallop shells of various sizes are 
also to be fastened to the frame at random, and in one 
upper corner a tangle of fishing-line may be fastened, al- 
lowing the end with sinker and hooks to hang down one 
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side of the frame. A dried fish or two may also be fast- 
ened to the frame, as well as some odd pieces of sea-weed 
of dark red color and of a durable variety. 

In the lower corner, opposite the fish-net, a mass of old 
manila rope can be arranged to good advantage, with a 
knot or two tied init, and the ends frayed out. 

Around the entire outside edge of the frame large new 
manila rope is to be fastened with long thin steel -wire 
nails driven through the rope and into the wood. Where 





No. 3.—NIGHT. 


the ends of the rope meet, it will necessitate some careful 
work to make a neat joint, but if care is taken a union 
can be made that will hardly be perceptible on close in- 
spection. It may be done in the following manner: 

Near one end of the rope wind string around it very 
tightly for the distance of an inch, as shown in Fig. 4; tie 
the ends of the string securely, that it may not become 
loosened, then with a sharp knife cut the rope off at the 
point indicated by the arrow in Fig. 4, and the end will 
appear as in Fig. 5. 

Dilute some liquid glue with vinegar to the consist- 





ency of rich milk, and holding an end of the rope in 
an upright position, drop the glue all over the surface 
of the cut end; the rope will absorb the glue, and when 
you think a sufficient amount has been dropped on the 
rope to hold the ends together, you may let it stand for a 
day or two, until the glue has dried thoroughly. 

The other end should be treated in a similar manner at 
the same time, and 
when dry the string 
may be removed, 
thus leaving the 
ends firmly secured, 
and preventing 
them from fraying 
out, as would be the 
case otherwise 

They may be then 
brought together 
and nailed to the 
wood, as the other 
parts of the rope 
have been made 
fast, and if neatly 
done the joint will 
be nearly invisible. 

A suggestion for 
a night picture, 
where stars appear, 
is illustrated in de- 
sign No. 3; in gen- 
eral treatment it is 
somewhat similar to 
that described for 
design No. 1. 

A narrow gilt or 
silver pearl mould- 
ing is to form the 
inner member of a 
flat frame of pine, 
over which dark 
blue flannel or cash- 
mere is stretched; 
the inside edge may 
be glued fast to the wood frame, but it will not be neces- 
sary to glue the material fast to the entire surface of the 
frame, as it is thin, and can easily be drawn and tacked 
around the outer edge, and thus present a smooth blue 
surface. 
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The outside edge of the frame is to be bound with thin 
iron and large-headed tacks, as described for design No. 1; 
but instead of using round-headed tacks, square ones will 
be more desirable. The iron and nails should be painted 
as described to give them a good finish and present a 
black surface, and then drive star-headed tacks of various 
sizes all over the surface of the blue material. These 
tacks may be either of gilt or silver finish, and can be pur- 
chased from a manufacturer of upholsterers’ materials and 
trimmings; or perhaps they can be obtained at 
a large hardware store in several sizes. 

The effect of this frame, if nicely executed, 
will be very pleasing, and that it will form an 
attractive piece of wall decoration may be 
judged from the illustration. 

Design No. 4 is a suggestion for a frame com- 
posed of floor matting, some thin sheet-iron cut 
into design, and a strip of gilt inner mould- 
ing; also an outside cap moulding of oxidized 
bronze. 

This frame is adapted to most any heavy sub- 
ject, such as landscape, woods and forest, or 
coast views where bold rocks play a prominent 

rt. The picture it is to surround should be 

ld, as otherwise the strength of the frame 
would detract from it. 

In the first place, have an inner gilt mould- 
ing made, and around it a flat frame of pine or 
white-wood three-quarters or seven-eighths of 
an inch thick: the frame should be proportioned 
in width to the size of the picture, and provided 
with a rabbet at the inner edge to receive the 
gilt moulding. 

Obtain a good piece of floor matting and cut 
it into four strips, each a little wider than the 
frame, and having coated the face of the frame 
thickly with liquid glue, mitre the strips of 
matting, and lay each on the glued surface; then 
turn the frame face down on a smooth-top table 
or on the floor, and on it place heavy weights to 
press the wood and matting together. 

It will require a day or two for the glue to 
dry thoroughly, after which the inner edge of 
matting should be trimmed and bound with nar- 
row webbing or tape, as described for the bag- 
ging in design No. 1; the rough edge of mat- 
ting should be trimmed away from the outside 
edge of the frame also, but it is not necessary to 
bindthis edge, as the outside cap moulding will 
finish it. 

The matting and tape is to be treated to a coat 
- ay of light chrome-yellow paint and then 
gilded. 

The design in each corner is to be of thin iron; 
a pattern of the desired size is to be drawn on 
smooth paper and a tracing made of it. This 
pattern can then be transferred to the iron by 
laying under the tracing a sheet of white transfer-paper 
and marking over the tracing with a pencil; each mark of 
the pencil willin this way be recorded on the black surface 
of the iron, and it will then be found an easy matter to 
cut out the design with a stout pair of shears. 

The pattern need not necessarily be taken out all in one 
piece, but in several, as they will look, when tacked to the 
frame, like one piece. Each piece should be applied to 
the matting surface with small flat-headed tacks, and when 
the parts are all on they should be painted black. 

An outside or cap moulding may be selected of oxidized 
bronze with a pattern of some running renaissance design. 

These are but a very few of many pretty and artistic 
ideas for frames, and were it not for the limited space, an 
almost inexhaustible number of suggestions and illustra- 
tions might be given, but to those who are gifted with 
originality these drawings may afford some suggestions 
that will lead them on to produce some very attractive 
picture-frames. J. Harry ADAMs. 


VACATION TASKS. 
rJ°O the child who has been at school all winter, vaca- 
tion, as he looks forward to it, seems a long golden 
season of joy in which he has nothing to do. For the 
first week or two of the summer rest this idleness is all 
very well, but it soon palls. The judicious mother will 
see to it that her boy or girl, while spending much time 





No. 4—OFF THE COAST. 


in the open air and getting all'the rest needful after the 
winter of study, still has one or two simple tasks—just 
enough to make him or her feel that there is some object 
in life, and something to be attained. Reading botany 
with mother for an hour each day was the task set to one 
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boy lastsummer. The reading took place in the morning; 
then at the close of the day mother and son would stroll 
together through the country lanes, and come home laden 
with “‘ specimens” for the next morning’s study. 





tT Ardsley Golf Club, at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, has 
offered many inducements this year for women to 
play over its magnificent course. Last season there were 
comparatively few tournaments there for women, but this 
spring opened in a different way. ‘Two or three weeks 
ago there was a contest for the women’s championship of 
the club, and although the number of competitors was 
not large, owing to unfavorable weather, the games were 
interesting. The winner was Miss Lillian Brooks, who 
was the only scratch player. The impetus thus given to 
women’s golf at Ardsley was continued last week, when a 
three days’ handicap tournament was held, for a cup pre- 
sented by Mrs. W. H. Granbury. The conditions of play 
were that the competitor who should make the best aggre 
gate net score in the three days should be declared the 
winner. This, being a povelty in the way of golf tourna 
ments, aroused a good deal of interest, and the changes 
of form which the different players exhibited during the 
three days kept the result uncertain until the end. Miss 
Brooks, the club champion, was again the only scratch 
contestant, She is undoubtedly the best of the women 
golfers at Ardsley, although in her round on the second 
day of the tournament she did not play in anything like 
her record form. On the first day her score of 64 was 
good for the difficult Ardsley course. This figure was 
equalled on the second day by Miss Fannie Archbold, and 
surpassed by one stroke by Mrs. F. L. Eldridge, who cov 
ered the nine holes in 63. Mrs. Eldridge is expert at the 
**short game,’ and as it is undoubtedly true that many a 
golf match is won on the putting-green, she may rejoice 
at her ability in this direction. Like the majority of wo- 
men, however, she is deficient in driving. This is a more 
serious drawback at Ardsley than it would be at some 
other links, for the distances over the Hudson River course 
are formidable, and there are great chasms and ravines to 
entrap balls which fall short of their destinations. Recog- 
nizing the difficulties which this would bring upon the 
women players, they were allowed, at one or two of the 
most troublesome holes, to tee their balls several yards in 
front of the regular teeing-grounds. 


Inter-club team matches have, within the last year or 
two, become one of the most interesting features of the 
game of golf. They have been confined, however, until 
lately, to the masculine players, and the Philadelphia 
women are among the first to discover that they too may 
arrange team contests and enjoy them thoroughly. At 
the Philadelphia Cricket Club, and at the Country Club 
of the same city, there are regularly organized women’s 
golf teams, a first and a second team, graded according to 
ability, in each club. The first teams of both clubs meet 
in a series of matches, alternating between the grounds of 
the Cricket Club at Wissahickon and those of the Coun 
try Club at Bala, and the second teams also meet in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

One of the advantages of a team match is that, owing 
to the absence of medal-play rules, it does away with the 
continual striving after records over the course. The en 
deavor to cover the nine or eighteen holes in as few 
strokes as possible has become almost a mania with a vast 
number of golfers, and any variety of game which tends 
to cure this too prevalent ambition is to be commended. 


One of the most frequent causes of delay and discussion 
on the links is the question of what constitutes a ‘‘ haz- 
ard.” The definition given in the rules for golf is a long 
one, in which the framers evidently tried to be explicit 
and to cover the entire ground; but, partly from the fact 
that its provisions are not remembered or understood, 
and partly because cases sometimes arise which do not 
seem to be included in the rule, there are comparatively 
few games in which there is not an argument regarding 
this point. The definition of a bazard, as it appears in the 
printed rules, is as follows: 

** A ‘hazard’ shall be any bunker, of whatever nature— 
water, sand, loose earth, mole-bills, paths, roads or rail- 
ways, whins, bushes, rushes, rabbit scrapes, fences, ditches, 
or anything which is not the ordinary green of the course, 
except sand blown on to the grass by wind or sprinkled 
on grass for the preservation of the links, or snow or ice, 
or bare patches on the course.” 

To this have now been added by the recently accepted 
report of the committee appointed last year to revise the 
rules of golf, the following statements: 

**Long grass and casual water on the fair green are not 
hazards. Woods are hazards.” 

It is evident that there are many points to be remem- 
bered in making a decision as to whether or nota ball lies 
ina hazard. As the penalties for touching or removing 
the ball, or for even touching the club to the ground before 
striking, in a hazard, are strivgent, itis important to be 
sure of one’s rights in the matter before proceeding. Be- 
ginners at the game find it especially hard to remember 
the various regulations. The plan, which several of the 
larger golf clubs have adopted, of having printed upon 
the backs of the score-cards the general definition of a 
hazard, and such local rules as may apply to the particu- 
lar club in question, is an excellent one. Then each 
player has constantly before her the information which 
is needed, and, with a little attention, few difficulties need 
arise. 

Golf is a game in which, though to the casual spectator 
it does not appear complicated, there are hosts of minor 
points to be borne in mind continually. If the players 
are careless or not over-scrupulous about a faithful observ- 
ance of the rules, they can find plenty of opportunities 
for neglecting them, and thereby causing the game to 
deteriorate in quality and interest. No one really inter- 
ested in golf cares to see such a result, and the efforts of 
all friends of the sport are of necessity directed toward a 
rigid enforcement of its accepted principles. 

Apetia K. Brainerp 
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PARTIES FOR 


1 is nothing that a child enjoys 
more than entertaining his friends in 
his own home. To give a party is the very 
acme of childish delight. No matter how 
busy the mother may be, she will feel well | 
repaid for her labor and self-sacrifice in the 

enjoyment of the little The whole 

affair can be managed so that expense and 

labor will be reduced to their minimum. 

People often make a great mistake in believ- 

ing that the outlay of large sums of money 
and the preparation of elaborate programmes 
necessary in order to please children. 
They are more apt to be bored than enter- 
tained when the effort to please them is too 

palpable. To begin with, however, one mis- 

take should be avoided—that is, looking at 

the affair from a grown-up stand-point, The 

reason that so many books for children are 

failures, and so many elaborate, costly toys 

are left to gather dust, while the children 

cling to some apparently worthless a 

things, is because both the books and the 

toys have been selected by adult wisdom, not 

submitted to childish preference. 

If any mother wishes to give a party for 
her children that will be a living delight to 
them when they are little, and a bright 
memory when the y are men and women, she 
must take them into her confidence and find | 
out just exactly what their idea of a success 
ful social function Of course she will 
wonder at their false standards, and think 
they are making great mistakes; but if she 
is wise she will be guided almost entirely by 
these same queer ideas and preferences. | In 
making out the list of guests there will be 
many peculiar revelations With the de- 
mocracy of childhood, individual liking will 
obtain instead of social considerations. Age, 
too, will be ignored, and the little lad or las 


CHILDREN. 


ones. 


are 


18. 





sie will put down at the very head of the list 
the names of some adorable and adored older 
people. The teachers in the day and Sun 
day schools, the clergyman, and perhaps the 
family physician will be chosen in prefer 
ence to little ones of the child’s own age. | 
Sometimes the mother is tempted to over 

rule this arrangement, but it is wiser for her | 
not to do so. The instinct of the child can | 
generally be trusted. In the older people he | 
has chosen there is enough of the true child, 
that never leaves the best men and women, | 
to respond to the invitation in the spirit of | 
its giving. Amy, person whose opinion is 
worth anything is sure to be touched and 
gratified by marks of childish favor; for, as 
Dickens says, ‘‘It is no light thing when 
they who are so fresh from God love us.” 
Therefore the mother need not fear offended 
dignity or the charge of peculiarity in let 


ting the little one invite his grown-up friends. | 


Within reasonable limits social considera 
should not be too much considered 
Often the joy of the first party is clouded 
by the absence from it of some dear school 
friend, whom the household authorities have 
judged not eligible on account of ‘‘ his pedi 
gree, his parents, or his pants.” We can all 
sympathize with the anguish of Ainslee when 
he discovered that his dearest friend Sinnie 
could not come to his party because he was a 
darky. It is wise therefore for the mother, 


tions 


whose first object is to give happiness to her | 


children, to be a little blind, not to the color 
perhaps, but certainly to the social shading 
of the little guests. At any rate, a kind 
hearted woman will be very careful about 
wounding the feelings of a child whom she 
has allowed her children to play with, and 
who therefore bas a reasonable right to ex 
pect an invitation to the party 

It is wise to request responses to the in 
vitations, so that more exact preparations 


can be made than are necessary in the case | 


of older people. As a rule, unless some 
well-developed disease prevents, the children 
will come; but they enjoy saying so. Talk 


ing about the party before it takes place is | 


one of the chief joys of the event. It is a 
good plan to invite an even number of 
guests, as many games require such an ar 
rangement. Twenty is a number that can 
be easily cared for, and if the house is large, 
thirty may be invited. If the host prefers 
boys entirely, and there are no sisters to con 
sult, it i¢ just as well to defer to his wishes; 
und if the party is for a little girl who is 
too timid and quiet in her tastes to enjoy the 
more Vigorous games in which boys delight, 
there is certainly no harm done in inviting 
simply the little maids of her acquaintance. 
HELEN Jay. 


iNOTHER WAY TO SERVE 
MUSHROOMS. 


| N the house dedicated to the brown paint 
pot there was a mantel-shelf of the same 
dull hue as the gloomy parlor walls 


mantel, though we had overcome the sur- 
rounding surface, until we bethought our 
selves of making for it a border of beefsteak 
mushrooms; and with this beautiful fringe 


of fungus, fastened circle to circle about the | 
an ey esore | 


what had been 
really became the most charming feature of 
the room 

This beefsteak fungus is of graceful shape, 
looking something like a heavy brown leaf. 
It can be preserved for years as an ornament, 
vod as it hardens by time, looks not unlike 
bronze. Many pretty things of this kind can 
be brought in from the woods to make our 
bomes attractive. Long branches all moss- 


mantels edge 


seemed that we could never conquer that | 
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covered make charming corner ornaments; a 
bird's nest or a deserted hornets’ nest cling- 
ing, gray and tattered, to the crotch of a 
bough, is more beautiful over a picture 
frame than any silken drapery. Cure should 
be exercised, however, in selecting a hornets’ 
nest, lest it should only seem deserted. Of- 
ten, if it be autumn weather, the little own- 
ers are but cold and sluggish within, and the 
warm house fire brings them out, sulky and 
angry, with stings all ready. 

One is not apt to transport handsome clocks 
to these simple tentings, and yet ‘‘ Time” is 
called there as well as elsewhere. The ordi- 





nary every-day alarm clock, one dollar in | 


cost, seems out of place in a pretty summer 
bower on a mushroom mantel until we give 
it a sylvan garb also. This is easily done, 
and a centre ornament for the mantel made 
at the same time. 

The clock should first be set on a block of 
wood to give height, then surrounded by 
a roll of birch bark, ragged at the top, caught 
together at the back, and with a round hole 
cut over the face of the clock, through which 
the homely friend looks out quite disguised 
—a one-doliar investment touched with a 
magic wand. A little opening can be left at 
the back of the birch-bark case so that the 
clock may be wound and set. A few sprays 
of some wild climber trained over the back 
of the mantel, or a stiff cluster of red-berried 
hawthorn in a vase, will give the finishing 
touch to a home-made mantel - shelf, and 
show how, by thus calling in nature, one 
may undo all that man has made ugly. 


CANDIES. 


French Glacé.—If followed exactly, this 
receipt makes beautiful and delicious candy. 

Put 1} teacupfuls of white sugar in a small 
agate stewpan (1-pint size); pour enough cold 
water to cover the sugar—about 1 cupfual. 
Set it on a very hot fire—a gas-stove is the 
best if the flame is large enough to cover 
the bottom of the stewpan. If you cook on 
a stove,it is best to set the stewpan on the 
live coals. It is of the greatest importance 
that the candy should boil at every point at 
the same time; if it boils on one side, it is 
sure to sugar. It must not be stifred at all, 
for this has also the above result. When it 
begins to boil, skim off the impurity that 
rises to the top. Let it boil steadily, and 
when it begins to look very thick try it in 
some cold water, being very careful not to 
stir it; if it crackles and hisses faintly when 
it touches the water, it is done; but if it is 
very white, keep it on the fire a few seconds 
until it has a faint yellow tinge; take it off 
the moment you notice this, for it is on the 
point of burning. Pour in a teaspoonful of 
vanilla; do not stir or shake. 

Drop the candy in small round shapes, the 
size of a quarter, on a marble slab that has 
been previously cleansed and is perfectly 
dry. The glacé will come up without in- 
juring the marble. 

Conserves Glacées.—One-quarter of a pound 
of conserves—bright red cherries and two 
bright green limes are pretty. Cut the limes 
into small pieces the size of the cherries. 
Spread these separately on the marble slab. 
Make French glacé as above. When done 
take off the fire and cover the conserves 
with it by dipping one at a time in the 
candy with a hat-pin, and drop on marble. 
If the glacé gets cold, return to the fire for a 
second or so, Do not attempt to make more 
glacé at a time than in the receipt; it is far 
safer to make the small stewpan several 
times full, and does not take long, with the 
certainty that it will be beautiful and there 
will be no waste. 
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‘‘ Opens again the portals of his delightful world.”’ 


THE LAST NOVEL BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


THE MARTIAN 


Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. 


A 


Glossary of the French expressions is included. 


THE EVENT 

It is doubtful whether Fielding or Dick- 
ens or Thackeray or Hawthorne ever had as 
large a number of people awaiting with in- 
terest the publication of one of their novels 
as awaited Du Maurier’s third important 
story.— Boston Journal. 

No story in many a long day, if ever, 
has been awaited with the eagerness of 
**The Martian.” —J. L. GiLpeR in the 
N.Y. World. 

Another notable story has been born.— 
Boston Traveller. 


THE AUTHOR 

Du Maurier’s individuality shows as 
strongly in the story as in anything else he 
has ever done.—Boston Herald. 

Wishes to take us into his confidence 
and carry us with him back into the scenes 
of his past. —Anoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel, 

The charm. . . lies quite as much in 
his style as in the characters he draws. 
And that style is just as fresh, original, 
and fascinating in ‘*The Martian” as in 
** Peter Ibbetson * and “ Trilby."—Buffalo 


Courier. 








THE STORY 

. .. Revives the tenderness, the sweet- 
ness, the original magic which many read 
ers have feared could never be recaptured 
—N.Y. Tribune. 

There is no doubt of the reality of 
**Barty” after the fifth page. He steps 
into the firelight glow of your fancy and 
domesticates himself at your hearth, — 
New York Life. 

Has all the spontaneity and charm of 
**Trilby” and ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.”— Watch- 
man, Boston. 


THE ARTIST 

He does it equally well with illustrator’s 
pencil and novelist’s pen.— Boston Jour- 
nal, 

The pictures in it have all the old-time 
freedom and swing that made him popular 
in his earlier Punch days.—N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Certainly never before were the talents 
of author and artist so happily united as 
in the creator of ‘Peter Ibbetson,” 
** Trilby,” and ‘“‘ The Martian,”—CAris- 
tian Literature, N. Y. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, AutTuor or ‘‘ THe MEN OF THE Moss Hacs,” ‘‘ THE Gray MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THE LEAGUER OF DUNKELD 


ee leaders of the Highland army knew not for a 
while whether most to rejoice in the victory which 
the clans had won for the King or to grieve for the terri- 
ble price which had been paid for it. The army of Gen- 
eral Mackay had, indeed, been swept out of existence. The 
succors from the distant clans were daily pouring in. 
Scarlett arrived with four hundred more of Lochiel’s 
claymores. Ardnamurchan and Morven sent stalwart 
levies. The way seemed clear to Edinburgh, from whence 
there came tidings of dismay among the followers of 
Hamilton, that mighty prince, and where only the Wild 
Whigs of the West stood firm, patrolling the city, and 
keeping ill-doers in such fear as they had not known 
since Cromwell encamped betwixt the braes of Canaan 
and the swamp of Little Egypt. 

But Great Dundee was dead, and that balanced all. 

For able as were many of the chiefs, and well exercised 
in their clan warfare, there was not one of them, save it 
might be Lochiel, who was not jealous of every other. 
And Major Cannon of the Irish levies, who, by virtue of 
the King’s commission, held the nominal command, was a 
man who possessed the confidence of none. 

So Wat Gordon, going from clan to clan on the morn- 
ing after the battle, found nothing but bickering and 
envies among the victors—how this one had obtained a 

* Begun in Hasren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


greater share of the spoil than another, how Glengarry 
was threatening to cut off Lochiel for the ancient sore- 
ness betwixt them, and also because of some supposed 
favor of position on the day of battle. 

‘Tut, man,” said Lochiel, to his vaporing adversary, 
good-naturedly; ‘‘if you lads of the Garry-side are so 
fighting keen and as full of hot blood as you say, I doubt 
not but that a day or two will give you another oppor- 
tunity of letting out a little of it against the common 
enemy.” 

Wat, eager as ever to put the great controversy to the 
arbitrament of battle, raged impotently while Major Can- 
non wheeled and manceuvred the Irishmen through their 
drills and carried on his miserable squabblings with the 
chiefs, whom, in spite of their mutual dislikes and claud 
jealousies, Dundee had held in leash with such a firm yet 
delicate hand. 

Oftentimes, as day after day was wasted, Lochinvar 
felt that if only he could throw himself on the enemy and 
try to cuta way single handed to his love, though he should 
be slain in the first hundred yards, such an end would be 
better than this plundering among allies and bickering 
between friends. 

Nevertheless, the numbers of the Highland army kept 
up, though the ranks were in a continual state of flux. 
As for Scarlett, he was driven to distraction by the hope- 
lessness of teaching them anything. 

Things were daily passed over which, had Dundee been 
aboveground, would in five minutes have brought out a 


firing party, and ended a man’s days against a stone 
dyke. 

Worst of all, while these precious days, when the whole 
force ought to have been advancing, were thus idly slip- 
ping by, the delay gave the Government time to play its 
strongest card. The fury and enthusiasm of the clans 
were now, for the first time, to be brought face to face 
with an enthusiasm fiercer, because stiller, than their own, 
with a courage equally great, but graver, sterner, and, 
best of all, disciplined by years of trial and persecution. 

The Cameronians, known throughout Scotland as the 
Seven Thousand, had garrisoned Edinburgh during the 
fierce troubled months of the Convention. When there 
was no other force in the country they had stood be- 
tween the kingdom and anarchy. And now, when at last 
the government of William was becoming better estab 
lished, twelve hundred men of the Blue Banner formed 
themselves into a regiment, all stern, determined, much- 
enduring veterans, who had brought from their Westland 
homes a hatred of the Highlanders sharpened by mem 
ories of the Great Raid, when for months the most savage 
clans had been quartered on the West and South, till the 
poor folk of Galloway and Ayr were eaten up and most 
of their hard-won gear vanished into the trackless deserts 
of the North. 

Now, in the anxious days that succeeded Killiekrankie, 
eight bundred of this Cameronian regiment had been 
ordered to Dunkeld, which was rightly supposed to be the 
post of danger. The other four hundred of the regiment 
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had been sent to garrison Badenoch, and to keep the West 
quiet, Bo that the young commander, Cleland—a youth 
not yet in bis twenty-eighth year—had but two-thirds of 
lis regiment with bim. 

But such as they were, none like them had been seen 
under arms since the Ironsides of Cromwell went back to 
their farm-steadings and forges. 

It was no desirable stronghold which they were set to 
hoid. Indeed, after a small experience of Dunkeld, the 
other regiments which bad been sent under Lord Car- 
uvoss to assist in driving back the enemy gladly departed 
for Perth. This town, they suid, was completely indefea- 
sible. It was commanded on all sides by heights, even as 
Killiekrankie had been. ‘The streets would be forced at 
a dozen points, and then every man would die miserably 
like rats in a hole 

** Even so,” said Cleland, calmly, to my Lord Cardross, 
“but I was bidden to hold the town, and here will I aud 
those with me bide*until we die.” 

And, as is not the case with many a commander's 
boast, he made his words good 

It was a very considerable army which gathered about 
the devoted Cameronians—not Jess than five thousand 
victorious clansmen, under a leader of experience, if not 
of well-proven parts 

Wat was still with Lochiel, and Scarlett, in deep dis- 
gust at Keppoch’s plundering, drew his sword also with 
that chief 

By early morning the town was completely surrounded, 
and the attack began. But the brave band of ** Wild 
Whigs of the West” stuck dourly to their outposts, and 
for an hour or more this little handful defied, behind the 
kail-yard walls, all the assaults of the clansmen. At last 
these inconsiderable outer defences were driven in, and the 
whole regiment was shut up in the cathedral, and in a 
house of many unglazed windows which was standing 
roofed, but unfinished, close at hand 

Here the grim men of the South, saying their prayers 
behind their clinched teeth, met and turned every assault, 
taking aim at their assailants with composure and cer- 
tainty 

Clan after clan charged down upon those crumbling 
walls. Rush after rush melted before that deadly storm 
of bullets. Thrice Wat, in the thick of Lochiel’s men, 
dashed at the defences. Thrice was he carried back by 
the wave of tartan which recoiled from the reeking 
muskets of the men of the Covenant, 

Glengarry fell wounded. The MacDonalds broke. Then 
in the nick of time the McLeans dashed into the thick of 
the fight, and had almost won the wall, when young Cle- 
land, rushing across the court to meet them in person, was 
struck by two bullets—one through his head, the other 
in his side. In spite of his agony he set bis hand to his 
brow and staggered towards the interior of the house, 
erying, ‘‘ Have at them, lads! All is well!” to hide his fall 
from his men. But he fell dead or ever he reached the 
door 

The lead for the muskets began to give out. Butina 
moment there were men on the roof of the new building, 
stripping the lead, while others beneath were melting it 
aud thrusting the bullets warm from the ‘‘cams” into 
their hotter barrels, or cutting the lead into rough slugs 
to fire at the enemy. 

So, relentlessly, hour by hour, the struggle went on. 
Ever, as the assaults failed, fresh clans tried their fierce 
courage in emulous assault, firing once, throwing away 
their guns, and then charging home with the claymore. 

But these Cameroniaus were no levies roughly disci- 
plined and driven in chains to the battle-field. Men of 
the moors and the hags were they rather—good at the 
prayer, better at the musket, best of all with the steady 
eye which directed the unshaken hand, and the heart sure 
of victory and the righteousness of its cause. 

Clan by clan, the very men who had swept Muckay’s 
troops into the Garry, fell back from the broken defences 
of the Hill Folk. Ip vain the war-pipes brayed; in vain 
a thousand throats cried ‘‘Claymore!” In vain Lochiel’s 
men went for the fourth time desperately at the wall. 
From within came no noise, save the clatter of the mus 
ket-shots runuing the circuit of the defences, or the dull 
thud as a man fell over in the ranks or collapsed like a 
telescope in his place; not a groan from the wounded, as 
men stricken to death drew themselves desperately up to 
vet a lust shot at the enemies of *‘ Christ’s cause and the 
Covenant,” that they might face God contentedly with 
all their powder spent. 

Left almost alone in the fierce ebb of the fourth assault, 
Wat had gained the top of the wall, when « sudden blow 
stunned him. He fell inward among the wounded and 
dying men of the defenders, and there lay motiouless, 
while outside the last charge of the baffled clansmen 
broke on the bodden-gray Cameronian regiment vainly 
as the water of the ninth wave on the cliffs that look to 
the Atlantic 

The chiefs tried to rally their men. Cannon offered to 
lead them ayaiu to the assault in person. But it might 
not be 

‘We can fight men,” they said, as they fell back sul- 
leuly, ‘* but these are devils incarnate.” 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
THE GOLDEN HEART. 


Wuewn Wat Gordon opened his eyes he looked into a 
face he knew right well 

“Faith, Will, is it time to get up already?” he said, 
thinking his cousin and he were off together on some 
ploy of ancient days—for a day’s fishing on the hills, 
mavyhap 

For his cousin Will it Was indeed, clad in the worn and 
smoke-begrimed uniform of the regiments of the Cove- 
uant 

“* Wat, Wat, how came ye here, lad?” said Will Gordon. 

A gleam of his ancient wilfulness beaconed a moment 
in Wat's eye 

“ Why, over the wall there,” he said. ‘I was in some- 
thing of a hurry, and I had not time to go round by the 
rate,” 

. And with that something buzzed drowsily in his ears 
like a bluebottle, and he fainted again. 

Lucky it was for Wat Gordon that Sir Robert Hamilton 
did not command that regiment, and that the dead Cleland 
had instilled his humane —— into those under him, 
For the officers merely ordered their prisoner to be carried 
along with their own wounded to a convenient house in 
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the town, and there to be warded till he should be well 
enough to be remitted to Edinburgh. 

There Will Gordon came to see him often, and give him 
what heartening he might. But it was not till the sev- 
eoth day, when Wat showed some promise of early recov- 
ery, that Will, with a mighty serious face, handed him a 
trinket in the palm of his hand. 

**Ken ye that?” he asked. 

“Tis Kate’s token that she was to send me if she need- 
ed me. Where got ye it, Will?” 

And even as he spoke these words Wat was half out of 
bed in his eagerness, but Will took him and pressed him 
back upon the pillow. 

** Bide a wee,” he said; ‘‘ ye will do no good that way. 
Ye are far too weak to travel, and there is a guard at the 
door. Listen! I got the gold heart from Kate herself, 
aud she bade me tell you that if ye could not come by the 
— day of September, ye would never need to come at 
all, 

**What means that message, Will? Tell me truly,” 
said Wat, white to the lips, yet sitting up calmly in spite 
of his deadly weakness and the singing in his ears. 

‘They have worked upon her to weariness, 1 think,” 
said Will, a little sadly—*“ worked upon her with tales of 
your unfaithfulness, which, to do her justice, she will not 
believe; told her that her father’s very life depends upon 
the marriage, because of the old friendship and succor he 
had from Claverhouse; wearied her out till the lass knows 
not which way to turn. And so she has consented to be 
wedded to my Lord Barra on the tenth of September. 
But, as Maisie judges, our Kate will die rather than wed 
any man she hates.” 

at leaped out of bed and began to dress himself. 

** Let me go, Will! Let me alone! Hands off! Do not 
touch me, or I will strike you on the face. Only ten days 
—and so far to go! But I will fight my way through. I 
am strong and well! I tell you, listen to me—” 

And with that Will Gordon laid him back again upon 
the bed like a child. 

“Wat,” he said, ‘‘I am with you in this, since Kate 
loves you and Maisie bids me. (You have never asked of 
her welfare, but no matter.) I have gotten Jack Scarlett 
here by me in the town. We will arrange your escape 
and get you horses. But you must be a deal stronger 
than you are ere you are ready to travel, and must abide 
here yet three days—” 

“Three days, Will! "Tis plainly impossible! I should die 
of the waiting. Better let me go, Will, this very night.” 

And almost for very weariness and the sense of power- 
lessness in the grip of Fate, Wat could have wept. But 
a thought and a resolve steadied him. 

From that moment he began, as it were obediently, to 
talk of indifferent things, and Will humored him, well 
pleased that it should be so. Ere he departed he said: 
‘I will bring Scarlett to your window to-night. Do you 
speak with him for a moment and let him go.” 

Wat smilingly promised, and went on to tell of lis win- 
ter adventures among the claus, as if they were all he 
thought about. 

**Good-night and a sweet sleep to you, Wat lad!” said 
Will Gordon. ‘In three days, I promise you, you shall 
ride forth well mounted and equipped,” he continued, 
smiling on bis cousin as he went down the stairs. 

And Wat Gordon laid down his head on the pillow as 
obediently as a child. 

But he only kept it there till his cousin was out of the 
room aud he heard his footsteps die down the street. In 
a trice he was out of bed and trying all the fastenings of 
the windows of his room. He was aloue in his dormitory, 
but on either side of him were rooms containing wounded 
men of the Cameronians, to whom nurses came and went, 
80 it behooved him to be wary. 

One of the windows was barred with iron outside, 
while the sash of the other was fixed and would not open 
at all. 

Wat threw open the barred window as far as he could, 
and shook the iron lattice. It held firm against his feeble 
strength, but upon a calmer examination seemed only to 
be set in plaster. 

** That's better, but I wish Jack Scarlett would come,” 
suid Wat, as he staggered baek to his bed. He kissed his 
hand toward the south. 

‘I shall be with you, dear love, on the tenth to redeem 
your pledge, or else—” 

But before he could frame the alternative, he had fuiut- 
ed on the floor. 

Scarlett came to his window when the night was dark- 
est, a little before midnight. 

** Wat,” he cried, softly—‘‘ Wat Gordon!” 

Wat was already at the window, und promptly reached 
his hand out. 

** Jack,” he whispered, softly, ‘‘ for God’s sake get me 
out of this hole! They would shut me up here for three 
days, till she is married to the devil. And she has sent 
me the token—the heart of gold. I have it here. You 
mind, it was to be the fiery cross betwixt us. She is need- 
ing me, and I must go. Break down the wiudow-bars, 
good Jack, and let me out.” 

‘* But your cousin says that you are not fit to travel, 
that you will never reach —— unless you have some 
rest before you go. Besides, it will take some time for 
the purchase ot horees for the long journey—” 

*T cannot wait, Jack!” interrupted Wat, fiercely. ‘‘I 
shall die here in three days if I stay. How can i wait, 
with the talons of the monster drawing nearer to my 
darling? See, Jack. I have thirty guineas in my belt. I 
will leave twenty of them in any horse’s stall in the 
stables. And God knows it is not the officers of the 
Cameronian regiment that have horses worth half so 
much. Try the bars, good Jack, and let me out.” 

Scarlett endeavored to reason with him, to dissuade him 
from the venture for at least that night. 

‘** To-morrow, Lochinvar—to-morrow, we shall see—” 

‘*Searlett, look here,” he said, earnestly, his face gleam- 
ing ghastly through the lattice in the steely glint of stars; 
**you know whether or not lam aman of my word. 1 
have a dagger here—hid it in the leather of my boot. Now 
if you do not help me to escape to-night, ‘fore the Lord, 
Jack, 1 will let ont my soul or the morning, and my blood 
will be on your head.” 

He leaned *out till ‘his wet brow touched the bars. 
His fingers clutched and shook them in his desperation. 

** Well,” said Searlett, ‘‘ I will e’en do it since it must 
be so. But it will be a sorry job for us ali. ©’Tis but 
taking the laddie’s life in another way.” 
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So, vanishing for a tale of minutes which seemed 
hours to the pale, wounded, half-frenzied figure at the 
window, he returned with a “ geleck,” or iron crowbar, 
with which he ort started work on the lime and 

laster of the stanchions. It was not long before he 
oosened one and then another. Once or twice he had to 
cower down in order to escape the lanterns of the patrol. 
For, unlike the clans, the Cameronians kept excellent 
watch. But in half an hour his task was completed. 

“The Lord forgie me, laddie, for this!” said he, as he 
helped Wat out, and felt his hand burning hot while his 
body was shaking with feverish cold. 

** Now help me to get a horse!” said Wat, as soon as the 
stood in safety under the ruined walls of the cathedral. 
‘* There are the stables of the officers’ horses. Come, let 
us go over yonder.” 

‘It’s a rope’s end at any rate,” said Scarlett. “Old Jack 
has been at mony ploys, but he never was a horse-thief 
before.” 

‘** How did we get away from the city of Amersfort, tell 
me, Jack ?” said Wat, with a touch of his ancient humor, 
being pleased at getting his rs ¢ 

**Ah, but then a woman did the stealing for love, as 
you do now! It is different with me that have no love to 
steal for—or to die for!” he added, sadly. 

Wat put his hand affectionately on the shoulder of the 
old free lance. 

** Even so do you steal, old bear,” he said, gently patting 
him; ‘‘ you do it for love of me.” 

“1 declare,” quoth Scariett, with relief in his voice, ‘‘ I 
believe Ido. Guid kens what there is aboot ye, laddie, 
that makes both lasses and auld grizzle-pates run their 
heads into holes and their necks into tow ropes for the 
love o’ ye!” 

The stables had been left completely unguarded, for it 
was the officers’ boast that they desired not any greater 
safety than theirmen. Cleland, indeed, had once ordered 
all the officers’ horses to be brought out and shot, just be- 
cause some of the soldiers complained that the oflicers 
had a greater chance of escape than the men. 

Since that time the horses had been permitted to remain 
in the not too zealous care of the grooms, who fulfilled 
their duty by sleeping in the town at a distance from their 
charges. 

Even the very stable door was unlocked, and as they 
opened it the horses were heard restlessly moving within. 
“ Any of Keppoch’s gay lads might make a haul here very 
easily this nicht,” said Scarlett, as they entered. 

**T saw Keppoch’s men and many others get their belly- 
ful over there by the walls the other day,” said Wat, 
grimly, as he proceeded coolly to make his selection by 
the sense of touch alone. 

When he had done this, Scarlett and he saddled the 
beast and led him out, having previously tied stable rags 
over his iron-shod feet to keep them from sounding on 
the pavement. Making a détour, | soon guined the 
river, which they skirted cautiously till they were a mile 
from the town. Then Wat mounted without the assist- 
ance of his companion. 

“God help ye, laddie, ye’ll never win near your lass, I 
fear me. But yecan try. And that is aye the best o't 
in this world. It is for mortals to do the trying, and for 
God to finish the job to His ain liking.” 

With that he gave Wat his sword, his pistols and am- 
munition, together with some bread for the journey— 
looking at which last, Wat felt that he could us soon eat 
his horse’s tail. 

“Hae!” said the master-at-arms, ‘‘ ye will be the better 
o’ that or ye come to the end o’ the Lang Wood. I have 
plenty more ~ | me.” 

Wat laughed. 

‘* You cannot deceive a desperate man,’’ he said, ‘‘ nor 
et lie to him. Well do I know that this is all you have 
n the world!” 

** Listen, Wat,” said the free lance; ‘“‘I have found me 
a decent woman that has taken a liking to me, and she has 
ta’en me in. I’m weel provided for. Tak’ them, laddie, 
tak’ them. Ye will need them mair por me.” 

Saying which, Scarlett started promptly on the back 
track to the town, crying as he went, ‘‘God speed ye, 
laddie! I'll never set e’en on ye mair!” 

So with a sob in his throat and a feeling as if he were 
riding on empty air, Wat Gordon turned the head of the 
officer's charger (by a strange and fitting chance, it was his 
cousin Will's) and set his chest to the current of the river, 
at the place where the tracks on the gravel and the 
chucking of the shallow river over its pebbles indicated a 
ford. 

So our true hero, ill, fevered, desperate, in the stark 
grips of death, started on his impossible quest—without 
an idea or a plan save that he was riding into the blunk 
midnight to save his love. 

{to BE conTinvED.) 


A FALSE ARGUMENT. 


fTHAT comical character of a recent clever story, 

Mrs. Noah, who wanted everything done as it used 
to be done in the Ark, is a good type of many an objec- 
tor to modern customs, 

Old age is always honorable, and some old customs are 
entitled, no doubt, to respect even by those people who 
don’t believe in them, and indeed secretly despise those 
who do. Yet, after all, it seems queer that any custom 
should be called “‘ good” only because it is old. If we 
have travelled the wrong road for a long distance, is that 
any reason why we should keep on? or if a man finds out 
he has acted like a fool for many years, is the length of 
time cause for him to continue to act so? 

Then why, if a thing is wrong, is it any better because 
itisanold wrong? Why is it to be endured by those who 
passionately feel the wrong of it, because people for ages 
have held it to be right? 

This plea which seeks to bind human souls in the 
bonds of custom and precedent — prisons more cruel 
than iron bars or stone walls could make—has barred 
human progress in all ages. Slavery long held its place 
by means of it, and whenever human hearts rise in 
strong protest against long-established wrong and cruelly 
binding tradition, up start the old objectors with the 
sume false, inaue old cry, ‘‘1t has been, therefore it shall 
be.” 

** Because it has been so long,” is the stern answer, 
* therefore the time has come to end it.” 
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THE TRIALS OF CITY-BRED YOUNG 
MARRIED COUPLES. 


N UCH is written and said about the trials and priva- 

tions that young married peuple of the polite classes 
of society—artistic, literary, and professional—have to en- 
counter in being obliged to live ou the moderate incomes 
common to such callings; but there is another class of 
young married couples to whom sympathy should also be 
given, although to the casual observer their lot may not 
seem deserving of profound pity. 

They are young people who are, according to the or- 
dinary standard, fairly rich, who have been brought up 
and live in our cities, and marrying on incomes varying 
from $5000 to $7000 a veur, are expected on that amount 
to fulfil all the exigencies of an established social posi- 
tion, to conduct their households, keep pace with the set 
in which since childhood they have mingled, meet happily 
their charitable and worldly obligations, dress well, and in 
all ways lead the kind of life peculiar to luxurious town 
living at the present time. 

These young couples of the so-called prosperous classes 
of society usually consist of young men who have had a 
liberal education in the thoughtless expenditure of money, 
and girls who have not been brought up ina manner to 
fit them to be good housewives or economical and mouey- 
wise. 

The city-bred youth, having a home in his father’s 
house and in receipt of a good income, with no ex- 
penses save for his personal effects and fancies, may, un- 
married, belong to most of the fashionable clubs of the 
town, have a valet to attend him, and money to spend 
freely in the many ways in which the jewnesse dorée of 
the day find opportunities to indulge and disport them- 
selves. 

A maiden of the same social rank is kept as much 
shielded from rude contact with the disagreeable realities 
or hardships of life as a hot-house flower. Her education 
is conducive to cultivating in her the most refined and 
esthetic tastes, and she is naturally shocked and pained 
when she is subjected to anything harsh or course in man- 
ners or surroundings. ‘To wear badly made clothes, eat 
badly cooked food, have untutored servants to wait on 
her, are very real trials to a girl of this description. She 
is accustomed to think little of money, except as a neces- 
sary means to an end, and while she is perhaps never inten- 
tionally extravagant, the rudiments of the arts of prudent 
management aud of living well on a small income are un- 
known to her. 

As a matter-of-course part of her education, she attends 
concerts, plays, and lectures. After her school days she 
continues to improve herself in music, art, or some ac- 
complishment. She is a participant in all the sports of 
the period; and wise as such indulgence may be from a 
hygienic point of view, her health becomes really more or 
less dependent on her out-door exercise, and her horse, 
her bicycle, her membership in a golf club, the leisure to 
indulge in the sports, and the various costumes necessary 
for their pursuit, are for her almost obligatory. 

Now let us imagine a couple composed of two such 
people united in marriage, and expected to live on the in- 
comes mentioned—fairly good incomes, too, for any young 
man under thirty years of age of even the most favored 
class to make by his own exertions, unless he is very ex- 
ceptionally gifted—and let us consider what their expenses 
will be likely to amount to during the year. 

Take for their place of residence New York. Rent for 
a very smal! house or moderate-sized apartment in a good 
location will be $1500 a year, or a little more or less. ‘Two 
servants may answer for the young couple for the first 
year or two of their married life; but after that, when 
children appear on the scene, three will be absolutely 
necessary, and their wages at $16 a month apiece—a mod- 
erate estimate for New York—will amount to nearly $600 
a year. 

Marketing and the ordinary expenses of running a house, 
the viands bought of such dealers as these people will 
want to patronize, and consisting of the best meats and 
groceries, will be not less than $100 a month; so for es- 
sentials alone our couple will be obliged to spend at least 
$3500 a year. In addition there will be the personal ex- 
penses of both—the cost of the summer outing, which now 
means the rent of a country house from May until October; 
the husband's fares to and from the city. and the many 
small additional outlays involved during a vacation. 
There will be the doctor’s and dentist’s bills, the pew rent, 
presents, and the innumerable small suns paid out daily, 
which mount so rapidly from cents to dollars, and tens of 
dollars to hundreds. How easily will the one or two or 
three extra thousand dollars go, and where will be the 
margin that should be saved to pay for life-insurance or 
to lay by for a rainy day? 

Absurd as it may seem, therefore, on the face of it, to 
say that a couple cannot live anywhere comfortably and 
easily on an income of $5000 or $7000, if we consider the 
question seriously, with the facts and figures before us, we 
see that the young married people of this class in the cities, 
who are not apt to have more than the amount stated, do 
have a hard time, and we know that many of the unmar- 
ried youths and maidens who cannot command any more 
money than this, if so much, are hesitating before ven- 
turing to try the experiment 

Many are the young women just under or over thirty 
who are still spinsters, who would be far happier and in 
a more natural sphere wielding the sceptre of young mo- 
ther and wife hood in homes of their own, than, as now, 
devoting their powers to various philanthropic under- 
takings, or one or another of the pursuits that are open- 
ing more and more as channels for the energies of the 
unmarried woman. In her father’s home a girl after her 
first youth and school days cannot find enough to do to 
occupy her hands and brain, and she must turn elsewhere, 
to outside interests, for work and pleasure. 

On the other hand, we find the clubs of the cities filled 
with young bachelors of the same rank and age, who 
would be, as most of them are very ready to confess, much 
happier married, even with the responsibilities on their 
shoulders that marriage would mean, thaa leading the 
restless, unsettled life they do, with little care but to 
amuse themselves and pass the time as best they can after 
their business hours. 

But these young men do not dare to ask the kind of 
women they naturally meet and would be likely to want 
for wives—those who have had a refined and Juxuri- 
ous home and upbringing free from care—to leave such 
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a life, and enter one which implies a struggle to ada 

themselves to entirely new conditions, where pride will 

often be wounded and much anxiety will be cncoun- 
tered. 

The experiment is of course often tried; daily do young 

»ple hopefully join hands to share together a life they 
sa little about, but are cheerfully ready to face. How 
do these marriages generally succeed? After an ear- 
nest effort the young people are often obliged to give up 
their own home, and to take up their abode with the par- 
ents of one or the other—a dreary alternative at the best 
to having a home of their own; or they retire to the sub- 
urbs, and after a while they are altogether lost to their 
former friends and associations. When the years of try- 
ing to adjust themselves to their new surroundings are 
over, they may become reconciled to their life, but, city 
born and bred as they are, they will always miss: some- 

«hing which they feel to be essential to best mental and 
social development. 

The husband will grow rusty and less ambitious than 
formerly from want of constant intercourse with his fel- 
low-men at his clubs, aud in the interests of city life. The 
wife, no longer able to keep up with the pursuits of her 

outh in town, to sce pictures, meet new people, cultivate 
nerself mentally, and improve the opportunities constant- 
ly arising in the busy city, will find herself presently to 
be, according to her former standards, provincial and 
commonplace; when she meets the friends of her girlhood 
she will have little in common with them, and in her pride 
she will gradually draw aloof from all connected with her 
city life. 

it the young couple determine to live iu town in a home 
of their own, they must have a bard time. One by one 
they will have to give up the little luxuries they once felt 
to be absolutely necessary. The husbaud will not be able 
to afford his club dues, his comfortable lunches down- 
town, his good cigars or correct tailor. The wife must 
stop entertaining her friends as she wishes to do—daintily, 
snl unending to the prevailing fashion. She must go to 
a cheap dressmaker, or manufacture her own clothes and 
bonnets, She cannot attend any classes or any places of 
amusement, except as a rare treat, unless she is invited. 
She must grow accustomed to accepting obligations she 
cannot return; in fact, at every point, expense must be 
considered before anything else, and money-saving aud 
money -getting become sadly enough, the paramount 
thought in the minds of both. 

Of course in such a life there may be much happiness 
if the marriage is of the right sort, and after the years of 
adjustment to their new kind of existence the husband 
and wife will very likely find themselves stronger in char- 
acter because of the struggle they have had; but the years 
of adjustment are hard when the young people are try- 
ing to make themselves over to conform to strange and 
irritating conditions, and in these years there are apt to 
arise trouble and friction and bitter disappointment for 
both 

Older people, or those who are not of this class socially, 
may smile at the idea of bardship and unhappiness be- 
cause of want of money on $7000 a year, and quote how 
they live or how beautifully they once managed on a 
quarter of that amount; but times have changed, and 
the circumstances of people to-day in society life must 
be taken into consideration. It is easy to declare that 
young people should be willing to make any sacrifices 
to be married and together if they truly care for each 
other; but it is not that the young people are not willing 
to make the sacrifices, it is that they do not know how to 
confront the problem that confronts them, and out of their 
ignorance, brought up in luxury and ease as they are, it 
is apt to be worked out with tribulation, mistakes, and 
infinite worry. 

It is hurd to predict what the result will be. City liv- 
ing among this class of society does not seem to grow any 
more simple as the years go on, nor do the opportunities 
for young men to make more money seem to be increas- 
ing. Perhaps marriage will gradually become confined to 
the very rich and the very poor; perhaps the young wives 
of the future will divide with their husbands the task of 
supporting themselves and their children; perhaps it will 
become the fashion for girls to be brought up to be es- 
sentially practical and men to be saving. What the 
remedy will be time alone can answer; but at present the 
people who are just married and the people who are con- 
templating marriage feel the situation to be a difficult one, 
and whether they will master it successfully or not is al- 
ways a little doubtful. 


ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 





ob strawberry festival held at the Home of the Chris- 
tian Helpers. 52 Madison Street, Brooklyn, on June 
5, is a reminder of the noble work going forward through 
the agency of this unpretentious institution. The Chris- 
tian Helpers undertake the nursing of the sick poor or 
those unable to pay the high prices required by the regu- 
lar trained nurse. The highest price permitted by the 
rules of the Home is twelve dollars per week, running 
down to ten, eight, five, or nothing, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the patient. The money is turned into the 
Home, the Helpers drawing each a small sum weekly for 
personal use. The Home is thus their own, ready at any 
time for their occupancy in the intervals between engage- 
ments. They receive a year’s careful training before 
securing a certificate, during which time they attend lec- 
tures every day or evening, and have practical study 
through visiting cases with a doctor and a trained nurse. 
Thus, while the Helpers do not claim to be equal in know- 
ledge and experience to the regular trained nurses, they 
may be invaluable in many cases for which less scientific 
aid is required, or when a second nurse is needed as as- 
sistant. he Home was opened but a month ago, al- 
though the Helpers now there have been in training since 
October. They are working within the limits of their 
experience, which they are constantly extending by their 
study, and hold themselves in readiness to answer any 
call, day or night. The force already in service has been 
taxed to the utmost, two or three calls having frequently 
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come in one night which could not be met because the 
Helpers were all out on duty. 

The grave need of such a work was felt by Dr. A. W. 
Catlin, of Brooklyn, during the course of an extended city 
practice. He was met by severe opposition, from unex- 
pected quarters, when, many mouths since, he spoke 
publicly of such a Home. Since the maturity of Dr. Cat- 
lin’s plan many bave come to see that his wise and noble 
efforts to aid those unable to help themselves in fighting 
that terrible foe illness have not touched upon the work 
of others. The Helper has not encroached upon the field 
of the teained nurse, but has rather entered a new one. 
Dr. Darlington, of Christ Church, Brooklyn, is also asso 
ciated with the Home, and extends to the plan his hearty 
aid and sympathy. It was decided that the Helpers 
should wear a simple garb of dark blue, which is distine- 
tive without being conspicuous, since some such dress is 
an aid in the work among poor districts—as all know who 
have had practical experience. 

All visitors who cross its threshold are conscious of the 
restful, homelike cheer of the litle Madison Street dwell- 
ing, with its bright curtain-draped windows green with 

lants, and its comfortable parlors. Unassuming as it is, 
it is the starting-place of a work which is surely destined 
to be an enduring labor of love. 


None of the great army of housekeepers, old and young, 
who have been stimulated and directed by the writings of 
Miss Juliet Corson, can have failed to read with a pang 
the notice of her recent death. Miss Corson had been iu 
failing health for mouths past, but she continued to do 
literary work up to a short time before her death. The 
many books upon housekeeping topics which appear an- 
nually have not displaced in the hearts of its readers her 
Family Living upon $500 a Year, that treasury of val- 
uable information, which first made its appearance in the 
columns of the Bazar, nor lessened the influence of her 
other hardly less worthy books. Miss Corson was a pio- 
neer in establishing a cooking-school in this city, and it 
was through her connection with this, as well as on ac- 
count of her thorough mastery of all departments of 
cookery, that her name has become so widely known. 


The surprise luncheon recently given to Mrs. Caroline 
A. Creevey at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in this city fur 
nished to a number of her friends an opportunity to say 
farewell to her before her departure for an absence of a 
year in Europe. The women who filled the three long 
tables were gathered from the Wheaton and Cambridge 
clubs, of which Mrs. Creevey is a member, from the 
Classon Avenue Church in Brooklyn, in which she is an 
untiring worker, and from among her many friends and 
lovers who belong to none of these bodies. The litule 
féte was a complete surprise to the guest of honor. After 
the luncheon came the speeches, by Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, who presided; Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, on behalf 
of the Wheaton Club and Semivary; Mrs. J. D. Burrell, 
representing Mrs. Creevey’s church, of which Mr. Burrell 
is pastor; Mrs. Agnes Bailey.Ormsbee, who spoke for the 
Cambridge Club; Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harlaud); Mrs. 
Bartram (Helen Jay); and Mrs. L. W. Betts, of the Out. 


vk. 


The Household Economic Club of Syracuse recently 
graduated fifty pupils who are fitted to take charge of 
kitchens with intelligence and economy. A diploma from 
the Domestic Science School can only be gained after a 
course of lessons and a severe examination in all matters 
pertaining to marketing, the chemistry of cooking, and 
a practical demonstration of preparing food for the 
table. 

The school only began work last November, but has 
proved not only its own success, but has demonstrated the 
eagerness of the public to obtain what has been so long 
needed—trained domestic service. The Syracuse school, 
under the supervision of the president, Mrs, Larned, has 
ceased to be an experiment, and is now a permanent in- 
stitution. 


Miss Henrietta Williams is a talented pupil at the Wo 
man’s School of Applied Design in New York, who re- 
cently, after one year’s study, was awarded a prize in 
animal-drawing; also a scholarship which entitles her to a 
year’s tuition in the school. The latter was won by her 
excellent drawing in the antique class. Miss Williams 
expects to give particular attention to illustrating. 


By descent from the Gardiner family, Mrs. Fairfield Os- 
born is possessor of a unique colonial relic. During the 
absence from Gardiners Island of the last lord proprietor, 
Captain Kidd landed there with his horde of pirates. ‘The 
inhabitants were all terror-stricken, except Madam Gar- 
diner, who, with masterly presence of mind, sent a formal 
invitation to dine, which Kidd, with equal formality, ac- 
cepted. Everything was served with the utmost state and 
ceremony, and Kidd, who attended in full uniform, was 
so gratified by his reception that during his stay nothing 
whatever was harmed and order was strictly preserved. 
On his departure he sent, filled with Indian sweetmeats 
for the Gardiver children, the pitcher which has been 
handed down as a family heirloom. It is of beautiful 
ostrich-egg Delft, set in silver and bound with silver 
bands, and was probably originally taken from some 
Dutch vessel by the terror of the seas, who neverthe- 
less succumbed to the ready wit of one of our early 
dames. 


There has been for nine years an effort on the part of 
some patriotic women to collect sufficient funds to present 
a statue of Washington to France as a gift from Ameri- 
can women. The movement has been so quiet as to be 
comparatively little known, although $22,000 out of the 
required $35,000 has been already raised. The coming 
important date of 1900 has been named as the time limit 
for the erection of the statue, and this has created liveli- 
ness in furthering the enterprise. 

Among the women interested as incorporators of the 
movement are Mrs. George Hearst, of Washington, and 
Mrs. Stephen J. Field, wife of Justice Field of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The sculptor chosen is Mr. French, and bronze will be 
the material used for the figure, which will be only life 
size. The gift would seem a modest one from one nation 
to another, but asa gift from certain women only it is a 
graceful acknowledgment of our debt to Frauce. 
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REEFER FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS O..D. 
For pattern and description see No, VI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


ON LYING 
o | ID you gather this, my Ruth? 
Only tell papa the trath.” 

The highly colored print that goes with this in 
teresting couplet is that of a little girl in pantalets 
and stiff skirt Her head is hanging and her 
finger is in her mouth—plainly guilty Ruth. Be 
fore her stands papa, with stove-pipe bat and very 
correct costume, holding out a blowzy rose at arm’s- 
length. The whole is to be found in an old-fash 
ioned book for children—a kind of ** parents’ aid.” 

Comparing this print and its accompanying 
literature with the children’s books of to-day, we 
are compelled to a sorrowful pity for the little 
ones, now our grandparents, whose only books 
were of the Littl Ruth order. At the same time 
we have to admit that there is a restful directness 
in the old-fashioned literature. Then a lie was a 
lie: and now—who knows what a lie is? 

The old-fashioned children’s books were all writ 
ten with a moral attached, and did not attempt to 
do more than sprinkle sugar on the pill, while now 
the most wary readers might be deceived through 
a whole volume written directly to instruct youth, 
and only in the last pages, if then, discover that 
the book was written with a purpose, so deeply 
has fashion insisted that the subtle moral shall be 
hidden 

It may be that the child swallows these pills 
whole and assimilates the morals unconsciously, 
but it is hard to believe that possible. To their 
simple minds there is but one hard and fast line 
between fairy stories and obviously moral tales, 
and when all is said children find both equally at 
tractive, however crude and unnatural the justice 
meted out in the latter. 

Of course we are, and should be, grateful for 
the lovely and purely literary works of exquisite 
imagination which our first writers now produce 
for children, But why not have both the best of 
the old and the best of the new? Part of the old 
is morbid, but part of the new is too imaginative. 
Plain mental fare often proves more healthy for 
ultra-sensitive little souls; and that being the case, 
there must some time in the future be more or less 
of a revulsion from the extremely imaginative and 
cotton-wool literature into which the new work 
sometimes degenerates, and we shall then swing 
back to accepting at least a portion. of the old 
plain and wholesome moral tales where imagina- 
tion is ni, and the punishments ensuing upon the 


Fie. 1.—GIRL'S GINGHAM FROCK, 
For description see pattern-sbeet Supplement. 





Fie. 1.—LINEN 


SUIT 


For pattern and description see No, XIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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JACKET AND SKIRT Fie. 2—SUIT FOR BOY 
FOR GIRL FROM 11 TO 12 FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS 
YEARS OLD. OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see No. IV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





FROCKS FOR CHILDREN FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


For patterns and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


crimes are pat and excruciatingly fitting—where a spade 
is a spade and a lie a lie indeed We of to-day have 
grown very far away from distinguishing lies from truth 
as they were distinguished by the children who read 
Little Ruth. 

What the influencing cause has been it would be hard 
to say, but that strict regard for truth at any cost which 
was a part of the faith of our forefathers is not our 
faith. Truth has now become more a question of rela- 
tivity than an actual hard and fast fact. The present 
overcultivation of imagination may be held responsible in 
part for the unconscious exaggerations of speech by which 
we shock our elders; but this is not all that truth is suf 
fering at our hands to-day. There isa 
more deliberate departure among us 
which can only be due to a deliberate 
education. 

Happily for everything except old- 
fashioned truthfulness, we live in an age 
of wonderful toleration, and are trained, 
as are probably no —— except the 
pupils of Socrates, to look on both sides 
of every question, and to know that there 
are two sides to every shield. But do 
those who are so trained fight for shields 
or for truths with the same fervor that 
fires the less subtle-minded? This is a 
deliberative age in which we live, an age 
of introspection and imagination, and, 
strange to say, this is not the age which 
nourishes hardy truthfulness. The 
French people, with their introspective 
life and literature, present a curious ex- 
ample of the decay of truth. The best 
and worst French writers show a pecul 
iar unanimity in treating of truthfal- 
ness, The pictured heroes and heroines 
of their pages who can look a direct 
questioner in the face and unflinchingly 
give back the straight lie earn invariably 
the evident and tender respect of the 
penman who created them. Generally 
there is some noble reason back of the 
lie, some end to be gained, which, in a 
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Fie. 3.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
Fic. 4.—GUIMPE FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


relative way, justifies the means, but exactly as often the 
lie is told by the villain of the piece with a magnificent 
assurance and thrilling self-control that—and this is a 
tribute tg the writer's art—compel the unwilling enthu- 
siasm of the most crystally truthful reader. 

What is the truth? 

If it is noble thus to lie, if (as some of our ethereal in- 
structors in our first institutions now deliberately teach) it 
is more noble to equivocate than to wound by truth, more 
righteous to lie than to betray a friend, then what is 
truth? And where are we to draw the line? 

Disagreeable as it often must have been, and often hurt- 
fully harsh, the old sledge-hammer solid truth at any 





GIRLS’ APRONS. 


For patterns and description see No, XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





























price which “little Ruth” was 
doubtless taught, was, to put it 
mildly, the most restful course. 

It may be interesting to live in 
an age of shifting codes and subtle 
distinctions, but it is not condu- 
cive to peace and a quiet mind. 

Nor is thisall. In a time when 
truth was truth, and everybody 
lived up to that standard, plain 
truths did not hurt as they would 
in this age of gentle equivoca 
tions. Then a point-blank state 
ment was what all expected; now 
it seems to be a relic of barbarism. 
So do we unconsciously burn our 
bridges behind us. 

MarGaret SuTron BRIscoe. 


LITTLE TABLES. 

N good housekeeping, as in na- 

ture, nothing need be wasted. 
One might suppose that an old 
chair had a legitimate ending 
when the seat was quite gone and 
the rungs falling apart. Yet see: 
the four legs will support a square 
board, and when the whole is 
stained and varnished there is a 
most useful little table for the 
porch ; or, painted white, it may 
become a stand to keep close by 
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Fie. 1.—BOY'S BLUE LINEN 
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VEST FRONTS 


Fie. 2—PIQUE COSTUME. 
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FOR COAT BODICES. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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FOR GIRL FROM 
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the sewing-chair and hold the 
work-basket, 

A second table may be gotten 
out by using the longest spokes of 
the chair back as legs, only in this 
case the shape of the table’s top 
had best be triangular, and for it 
three legs will be sufficient. This 
will dns a very small table, ani 
need not be stained or painted if 
a bright cover is thrown over it; 
but its most convenient use will 
be to hold a light teakettle at four 
o'clock, All these handcraft 
trifles should be handed over to 
our amateur carpenters—boys and 
a it is the right of every 

amily of children to possess a 
tool-chest and a work-bench,set in 
the garret. A tool-chest is an ex- 
cellent investment in a household. 


GIRLS FROCK. 

] ISCUIT-COLORED alpaca 

is the material of the frock 
shown below, trimmed with dark 
red velvet ribbon. The blouse- 
waist is tucked in a shallow yoke 
about the neck, and trimmed be- 
low with interla@ed velvet ribbon, 
while rows of the ribbon are put 
on the skirt, belt, and sleeves. 








’ 
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| 
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Fie. 4.—SERGE COSTUME WITH SHORT BOLERO. 


SUIT. For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 10 TO 12 YEARS OLD, For pattern and description see No, 1X. on patteru-sheet Suppl. 
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OUR NATURAL INSTINCTS 
TIE distinction between what ir right to 
| do ard what is natural to do does not 
ilways seem clearly made in people 8s minds. 
Yet the difference »bvious, and it will help 
us much to think clearly on many subjects 
if we try to discriminate between them 
When we ung our natural instincts 
much stronger than our reason, which 
and is not given to us without 


are yt 
re 80 


pws slowly 


effort, as instincts are, that these latter may 
nd frequently do, lead us into many foolish 
mistakes, and even sins, which years of suf- | 
f r cannot erase from our characters 
Yet natural instincts are not wholly bad | 
is some would have it; nor do they always | 
lead us astray But they do need to be tem 
pered and controlled by laws of common 
sense and righteousness hey can by no 


means be trusted implicitly, or they will cer 


tainly ruin our own lives, as well as those of 
other per pie 

The mother who says of her young son and 
daughter Why should I tell them any | 
thing Instinct will teach them the right 
thing to do,” makes a miserable error Un 
enlightened instincts usually teach young 
people the wrong thing to do—the thing 
which they must by-and-by re pent with blood | 
ind tea 

From the days of St. Paul down to to-day 
the natural man and the moral or spiritual 


with each other, each 
It must be a trained 
will which always sides with 


man have been at war 


working for the mastery 
und determined 
the higher nature helping it to persistently 
keep natural instincts under control. No 
trusting to fate or chance will do the work 
which should be done first by the parent in 


enlightening youthful ignorance as to what 
natural instincts really mean, and how they 
may trained into the right direction, and 
afterward by the man and woman themselves, 
in maintaining the same spiritual warfare 


be 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Meas. J. L. H.~—You can arrange the collar on the 
pattern you ke #0 the gown will be becoming It is 
nn extremely eamart desigr Yonr material would look 
‘ { made like costume Fig. 8, page 400, Bazan 
No. 

W Address your letter to Harper & Brothers, and 
mark it Correspondence Colamn, Hagren’s Bazar 
A summer sea-shore cottage should be furnished as 
daintily and ghtly as possible with furniture and 
draperies that w not be damaged by dampness, I 
would snggest for the parlor and sitting-room wicker 
furnitare painted to match the general acheme of 
color in the room For inetance, supposing the parlor 
in white and green, all the wood-work and the mantel 
should be painted white, the wall-paper should hav 
a white background and design in light green, the 
wicker chairs, sofas, and divane should be of the 
pretty green shade that euch furniture comes in at 
present, and the hair cushions with which it is up 
holetered should be covered with one of the lovely 
green and white cretonnes so much in vogue; the 
draperies can be of green denim, and the window-car- 
tains of white net trimmed with lace thie is more 
durable and better for the eea-shore than mualin. The 
sitting-room may be furnished In red wicker furniture, 
with ft ‘ itta- colored wall-paper, and cretonne 
( ra terra-cotta denim the dining - room 
should be furnished in plain oak or mahogany, the 
chairs w ih vents, and the baffet and table simple 
I ehould advise having hard-wood or oiled wood floors 
downstairs everywhere, and inexpensive rugs such as 
the Japanese or the Kensington art squares. The 
chambers should be farnished in plain wood painted | 
either white or a delicate shade of green, or in woods | 
such as curled maple, cherry, or others of the kind. 
The floors should be covered with mattings and emall | 


rugs, and the curtains wonld be pretty made of figured | 
gathered three-inch raMe 
The 
wf wicker with cushions, and 
On the 
be, during the daytime, some large dura- 


muslin finished witha fa 
and tied back 
in 


with ribbons chairs and sofas 
the chambers may be 
in each should be a writing-table or desk 


piazza should 


ble rog*, and as many as possible of the comfortable 
Raet India cane chairs and lounges that come for the | 
purpose; large china jardiniéres filled with growing 
plants and palms add mach adornment to a piazza, 
and the smal! tables that fold up and may be carried 
about easily are indispensable for piazza use in serv- | 
ing afternoon tea, for work-baesketa, etc | 
Ld Your manve gown can easily be remodelled. | 
By all means use the collar for a bolero, but put ina 
full veet of white chiffon, and trim it with narrow 
pleatings of the same. Take ont the dotted sleeves and | 
put in the plain, as you have material enongh. For 
your gros grain silk gown make the body of your waist 
of black crépe de Chine spangled with steel or silver, 
or uve a silk net if you prefer it; both are in fashion. | 


Howe Auosewent.—You can obtain the manuals you 
wish from the publisher Brentano, New York city 


c.T. B It depends upon for whom the mourning 


ls worn If for a brother or sister, lace would be allow- 
able after a year. Yes, black plomes in light mourn- 
ing are suitable Biack fare or seal-ekin can be worn | 
with deep monrning. An accordion-pleated skirt made | 
of bi awn, with entre-denx of Valenciennes ineer- | 
jou walet with entre<dienx to match the skirt, bat 
not accordion. pleated Certainly there would be no | 


impropriety In sending a wedding-gift at any time 





Mourning is no reason for neglect of friends 
Ewvousn Reapen.—We are not acquainted with 
the hotel in Boston to which yon refer, but we 
can give you the names of some of the good hotels 
The largest are the Brunewick on Boyleton 
the Vendome on Commonwealth Avenne, 
and the Parker Hoare. Among the small pleasant 


hotels, the Victoria on Dartmouth Street,the Thorndyke 
on Boylston Street, and the Bellevue on Beacon Street, 
are the best At any of these hotels two ladies, with- 
out a 
aod 
cared for, and the p 


male escort, may stop with perfect propriety, 


they will be sure to be comfortable and well 
ices are not extravagantly high. 
Leas expensive hotels in good locations are the Copley 
Square Hotel on Exeter the Oxford on 
Huntington Avenne. The best gnide-book to Boston 
ja called King's Guide-Book to the City of Boston; this 
will give you hotel rates, etc., but the best plan would 


be to write to the different botele we mention stating 


Street, or 
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the kind of reome you want, and ask the prices. A 
choice conld be made from the answers received. A 
middle-aged lady will need for her stay in a city hotel 


| during September the following costumes: a tailor 


dress made with a skirt and jacket which may be 
worn with a variety of waiste—one or two dark silk 
waists for the morning and shopping and a light 
dressy waist for the afternoona, calling, etc. Besides 
thie costume, which will admit of many changes, a 
dress of foulard silk or black net, or of some thin 
materia! for evening wear in the hotel, will be neces- 
wary, a dress for house wear, and a handsome gown 
for receptiona, teas, the theatre, etc A young wo- 
man twenty years of age will need under the same 
circnmetances a tailor dress and some shirt-waists 
of silk and of gingham to wear with it, besides a more 
elaborate silk waist; a pretty light silk dress with 
two waleta, one low, to wear when invited to dinner 
or any evening entertainment in a private house, and 
one high, to wear when dining in the hotel and on 
other informal occasions, a house drees,and an or- 
gandie or batiste for warm evenings, With these few 
changes of attire both ladies will be well equipped 


for a fall visit to any city, anless they expect to go | 


Into society, when, of course, they will need more ex- 
tensive wardrobes 


4I.B. W 
mands only 


An invitation to a church wedding de- 
a call on the bride after her marriage, 
either on one of her reception days, or, if she has no 
days,” 


any time within three months after she is 
settled in her new home. An invitation toa larwe and 
formal reception demands an after-call, although the 
visitor leaves a card at the time of the fanction. An 
ordinary day or a tea demands no after-call ; the host- 
eas is in debt to her visitors at the function, Certainly 
the guests who attend a tea or any kind of reception 
except a wedding reception, leave their visiting-cards 
in the entrance hall. 

A. A.—1. Many physicians prefer Pastenrized to 
sterilized milk for infanta. The former is raised only 
to 100° or 170° PF. 
the boiling-point. 2 Sterilized milk is less easily di- 
gested than Pastenrized milk, Sterilization leasens 
the nutritive properties of the milk, so that an infant 
requires more of it than of raw milk for nourishment. 
8. Full directions come with the sterilizers. Secure a 
good sterilizer and the work ie simple. Pasteurized 
milk is prepared like sterilized milk except for the 
difference in temperature, and the same apparatus will 
serve for either process, 4. The usual proportions are 
five ounces of cream, two and a half ounces of milk, 
one pint of warm water, one onnce of sugar of milk, 
five grains of bicarbonate of soda, two and a half 
grains of pancreatin. The further process of prepara- 
tion is described in the directions that accompany 


eteriiizer. 
L. A. V.—You can wear a white hat trimmed with 
white. Heliotrope or lavender would be suitable. 


Mes. C. H. Buvrue.—Yon can make a white piqné 
enit quite smart simply if you wear a lace front. 
Either bine serge or covert-cloth, whichever is most 
becoming 

Mas. 8.—In Bazan No. 24 there ie a page of gradua- 
tion gowns, one of which has an accordion-pleated 
flonnce that yon conld make more elaborate by putting 
in the rows of Valeticiennes Insertion. Five yards 
would be good width if plain, donble the quanrity if 
accordion-pleated. Two inches apart is a pretty spac- 
ing. Any of the waiste in the illustration would be 
pretty 

VioLet E.—The lighter shade of gray would be the 
prettier of the two. Dnust-cloake are always made 
long, but you could make an Empire coat or even a 
box-coat of your material that would be quite smart. 
For this season of the year a heavy black serge ekirt 
will be very warm, and cording and tucking will add 
to the warmth. You would better trim it with braid. 
—A parasol to match a duet-coat would not be at all 


pretty.—Franklin Square is the address, 
H. L. B.—You can tuck the skirte after they are 
made—that is, after the seame are sewed together. 


When there are flounces, the lower one is the deepest 


FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant mortality Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou 
sands of little lives.—{ Adv.] 





Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs. WInsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syxvup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for ph aod cam 


{Adv.) 


Ser of 12 Portfolios, 16 full 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dospins Soar Mra. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.) 
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BREEDS RESPECT FOR THEIR 
MATCHLESS QUALITIES OF 


DURABILITY“ RESILIENCY 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO 
HARTFORD CONN. USA. < 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, MEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA ANO MINNEAPOLIS. ah 


























for twenty minutes, inatead of to | 























For INvVITaTION anp Fine CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 

Perfect Writing Quality. 
Waitinc Paper Company, 
iso Duane Street, New Yor«. 
MiLLs—HOLyoKE, MAss. 
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them in your 
new waists. 


Canfiel 
Dress Shiel 


have a world-wide reputation 
earned by their absolute, un- 
questioned superiority 


SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
EASILY WASHED. 


They will not wrinkle, chafe or rip and are 
Guaranteed Waterproof No other shields 
have these advantages 


Send 25c. for sample pair to 


} Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 
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™ “ ” An idealized 

Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth {2 idculiied 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 

Stamped “PriestLey’s Evpoxa” on the Selvedge. 














Vor. XXX., No. 27. 


Put Neither Money 


Nor Trust in the 
Wasteful Substitutes for 


VANE 


Buy the REAL THING, 
No matter what the clerk says. 
It LASTS and LOOKS BETTER 
Than any other Skirt Binding. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or tne tetters S. H. & ML 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


tet 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samplea showing labels and materials mailed free. 
_ 5S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6909, N. Y. City. 


wy An Easy Sway 


of the figure, unhampered 
by waist bands and the 
tight connections of two- 
ae py that's the 
reedom re isin 


Ypsilanti 
Health . 
Underwear 


It's a single piece that 
Py fits the figure. 

he proper elasticity pre- 
vents pinching or bulging. 
it has patented features 
that no other underwear 
possesses. 








For Sale Everywhere. 
Book Free. 


Hay & Todd 
Iifg. Co., 
Ypsilanti, - Michigan. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypstlantt Underwear.” 





Notice: Asa reliable guarantee that a dress or man 
tle emanates directly from one 
of the chief Parisian dress- 
makers, and is the genuine 
creation of the current season, 
the Syndicate of the Parisian 
Dressmakers has taken the fol- 
lowing decision: “ The waist- 
band attached to such Gar- 
ment must bear the Official 
Stamp [fac-simile of which 
follows at foot] stating the 
season and year in which it 
was produced.” 


BOYS~CIRLS 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 

with @&, @7, and @10 orders. N 
chance to get orders for our TEAS, COP FEES, 
Etc. Send for new Premium and Reduced 


tow is y 
FR FF Price-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
gt & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289 
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HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $2 00 a Year 
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$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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4 Will begin in the issue dated July 15 the publication of a short " 
ae serial story entitled ) 
} sy 


2 CORPORAL FRED'S COMMISSION 


BY 


4 
. CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. © 


wy 


This is a stirring tale of the young militiaman’s adventures during the railroad riots, in which the lad who is already familiar to our 
readers as ‘‘Corporal Fred" wins his shoulder-straps in reward for his bravery. It is one of the best stories that Capt. King has written. 


{ 
Sar Sr 


€ 5 
> Coincident with ‘ Corporal Fred’s Com- Following closely upon Capt. Charles @ 
mission’’ will appear weekly instalments King’s stirring tale will appear another Se 
of the twenty-part serial story entitled, short serial story of adventure entitled, € , 
ea) 
oe) 
THE THE > 
© 
ROCK OF THE WASHINGTON © 
! LION WEATHER-VANE «© 
@ 
) we BY ( 
© 
MOLLY ELLIOT W.G.VAN TASSEL ; 
SEAWELL SUTPHEN 


This interesting story began in the issue 

of June 15, and will run until the close of 

the volume, telling the tale of the famous 
siege of Gibraltar, in which an American 

boy, a midshipman of the United States 

} Navy, is captured by the British, and as a 
zm result takes a prominent and a daring 
part in the bitter war against the Spanish. 


This is a story of to-day. In fact, the 
heroes of the adventures it describes are 
members of the class of 1900 in one of our 
large universities. The story is full of novel & 

situations, wherein the bicycle plays a prom- 
inent part, and the ingenious plot of the author & 
keeps the reader’s interest in an apparently un- 
fathomable mystery alive to the last chapter. ‘2’ 
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Illustration from “Corporal Fred’s Commission.” 
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A REMONSTRANCE. 


Votee from without, “ Evout o'o.oox, sour,” 
Voice from within, “ Ye suracreen, yen, WHOL DIDN'T YRZ TELL 
ME THAT BEFOOR 7” 


STYGIAN GAZETTINGS. 
FROM THE FOURTH-OF-JULY I88UF. 
“ Wert, General,” said George the Third to Washington, “ this is your 
day 
“ Yes, your Majesty,” replied the General; “ but I won't rub itin. Come 
up to my house and I won't do a thing to you,” 
nfortunately for the King he was not up on English as she is now 
spoke, and be went, and Washington kept his word—/e didn't do a thing 
to him ! 


“ Cwear,” said Bonaparte, “let me present yon to General Washington. 
Washington was the original American fire-cracker, sir.” 

“ What the dence dp you meali, Napoleon 7" demanded Washington. 

“You were—alh—the original popper of your country, I believe, were 
yon not ?” sald Bonaparte. 





“ Going to celebrate our day, Socrates 7" asked Jefferson. 

“I'd iike to,’ said Sorrates, “ bat times are hard, and [ can’t afford to 
buy any firé-works.” 

“Why don't you get your wife'to help? She'll biow you up for 
nothing,” euggested Jefferson . 

“ Poor old Diogenes,” sighed Doctor Johnson. . “ He’)l be laid up for 
at least a month.” 

“ What's happened to him?” asked Plato. 

“Oh, he started in to look for an honest man in the American colony 
last night, and handled his lantern so carelessly that he set off a keg of 
powder. They aay he'll come down in about ten days.” 


* Raleigh,” giggled Elizabeth, “let's celebrat® the Fourth.” 

*“ iow, your Majesty ’" queried the Knight 

“You be a firecracker and pop, and Pil be a sieser to you,” returned 
the Queen. 


“Why, Hancock, old chap,” said Lafayette the day after the Fourth, 
what is the matter with you? * ‘ek all broken up.” 

“Tam,” groaned the illastrior ate tan, “I attended the banquet 
of the Signers at Jefferson's ) «wight, and I'm #imply-a wreck to-day. 
f almost wish I hadn't signed} 


“I'm going out for a century run on th rth,” sald Columbus, with 
a wink at Cicero, “just to show you later Yankets thatyouare nut the 
only freckles on the nose of Liberty.” 

“Good!” returned Washington, unsuspectingly; “* what Wheel do you 
ride? : 

“The pin-wheel, of course, on the day we celebrate. What' one iid 
you think ?" roared Columbus ; and Washington ruefully ordered jemon- 
ade and cigars for the crowd, 


The following lines by T. Jefferson have come to hand: 


When Britain pat the yoke on ns 
She thought she bpd an iron pull, 

But when we came out of the toss, 
The yoke wae back upon the Bull. 


“ George,” Janghed Munchagsen, “ tell the trath, old chap; that cherry- 
tree and hatchet story wasn’t tree, was it 7” 

“No, it wasn't,” said Washington, “It was grossly exaggerate: 
What I really did was to cut down an oak with a paper-cutter.” 

And Manchansen took off his championship medals and pinned them 
vpon che breast of Washington 


‘Governor Winthrop,” said Peter the Great, * how do you account for 
the enormons quantity of old maids in Massachusetts 7” 

** Tea," said the Governer. “When the Bostonians threw all that tea 
into the harbor !t gave the water a flavor which it has never lost, and 
which has been an irresistible attraction ever since.” 


—_~.——- 


Maa. Eastiaxe. “ You visited Venice while you were in Europe, I hear, 
Mra. Trotter?” 

Mus. Teorren. “ Yes, indeed, and we were rowed about by one of the 
chandeliers for which that city is noted.” 


oe 


“I shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth I know not where.” 


Bat I'll bet you seven dollars that 
lt broke a skylight or spoiled a hat! 


—_~»—_— 


Parsiwwenr. “ The Fourth of July will soon be upon us Can the Com- 
mittee on Fireworks make any report?” 

Cuaimeuan Stam, “ No.” 

Covwnoumas Mauer, “ Thin I move the committee be discharged at 
wance, sure it's only a ‘ sisser.’" 


——~.—__—_ 


A lady who is a city missionary beeame very much intereated in a very 
poor but apparently respectable Irish family named Curran, living on the 
top floor ofe greal tenement-heouse in the slom district... 

beers time be visited the Currans the misela was annoyed by the 
staring and the whispering of the other women living in the building. 
One day she sald to Mrs, Curran 

“Your neighbors seem very carious to know who and what I am and 
the natare of my basiness with you.” 

* They do so,” acquiesced Mra, Curran. 

* Do they ask you about it?” 

“ Indade they do, ma’am.” 4 

“ And do you teliahem 7” 

* Paith, thin, an’ oi do not.” 

“ What do you tell them?” 

“ Oi just tell thim you are me dressmaker, an’ let it go at that.” 


THE INEXPERT WAITRESS. 
By Anne Waneineton Wrreercvr. 
Ill.—ree amervat. 


This is an incident of extreme importance to the domestic who has 
successfully passed her preliminary examinati The arrival should be 
, and if ible even of Jeff jan simplicity. Into 
some office of an equally lofty uature, like that of the Czar of Russia 
or the Presidency of the United States the new) bent is i 
indueted with considerable but the coronation of the Pantry Queen 
is wanally devoid of giltter and ceremony. Ifwould no doubt be most 
impressive were you to proceed to your new place of residence in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses of milky whiteness and gorgeous trapping~, 
the equipage pas by a platoon of yoar cousins of the police depart- 
ment at the head, followed by the brass band of your brothers’ target 
peer en and all yeur ailing nephews who will uire your constant at- 
tention In the future, parading by foars as a guard of honor at’the rear, 
but to agreat many people of a retiring, modest nature such pomp woul! 
prove unpleasing. Furthermore, the entertainment of Your escort might 
prove a serious financial embarrassment to those who have retained you 
to overlook their affairs, If you are timid and afraid to venture to the 
ecene of your new inactivities alone, an inconspicavus arrival in the com- 
pany of one of your sisters’ delicate children is permissible. 

Then, too, unless it requires a radical subversion of your principles, 
enter by the basement door. .The front door is undoubtedly your meétier, 
but from the inside, not the ont, and it might possibly result in compliea- 
tions if you Were to be met there by the person to whose daties you are 
to succeed: There have been cases on record where a meeting of this 
nature has resulted iman open breach of the peace, the outgoing adminis- 
tration taking occasion to greet the new-comer with an exhibition of 
muscular force which has verged perilously near to riot. By seeking 
entrance at the basement door you will-more than likely first encounter 
the cook, and not your jealous predecessor, or even if you do meet the 
latter and she seems to bear toward you that auimisity W which Tefer- 
ence has been made, it is better forall hands that the scrimmage should 
take place in the seclusion of the areaway than that you should be taken 
by surprise above ard publicly and conspicuously knocked back ward 
down the high stone steps of your mistress’s mansion. This should at 
duce be obvious to you, bat in case it is not.so, consider just for a moment 
how far greater fora return upper-cat is your Opportanity on the level of 
the basement area than is that which’ requires you to rise from the side- 
walk and mount sever or eight brownstone steps beford your adversary 
is within arm’sreach. Lacking room here to argue at length as to the 
value of this suggestion, I feel that in respect to a possible encounter of 
this nature it were best for me to refervyou for farther information™to 
your cousins on the force, any one of whom will tell you that a muscular 
retort on the level is worth two on the stoop, 

Then, aguin, if you were to seek entrance by the front door, it might 
happen that your predecessor had already departed, which would doubt- 
less require that your mistress herself should open the door to you, the 
almost certain effect of which would be an open reprimand and a retort, 
if you are a domestic of spirit, at the outset, which would act as a barrier 
to cordial relations between you for a long time afterward. 

Once having entered the sacred precincts of your new domicile, and sus- 
tained some di ppoi as to its if , try not to betray that 
disappointment to any one, except possibly the cook, and even then do 
80 tentatively only. e Queen of the Kitchen may be closely attached 
t» the family, and before unduly criticising your ings it is weil 
to sound: her cautiously and ascertain. how far that herself is or is 
not oo Fame for the condition of affairs which has caused you ee, 

Should you immediately acquire a dislike for the covk,;conceal it. Do 
not surrender your new office for any such petty reason at once. Be 
tactful, and it may be that before long you may by the very sweetness of 
your attitude toward her induce ber to throw a flat-iron at you, the natu- 
ral consequence of which will be her discharge, and possibly the employ- 
ment of one of your own friends in her place. For farther information 
in this particular branch of your labors 1 refer you to a later chapter of 
this volume entitled “A Dozen Ways of Irritating Cooks, Or How To 
Oust A Disagreeable Colleague,” which contains the gist of the charm- 
ing lectures upon’ this difficult subject delivered before the Chippewa 
Summer School*of: Domesticity at its anuaal camp-meeting on «Lake 
Oswego last August, by Miss Johanna Livingston Cartwheel, of Elmira. 
Miss Cartwheel: has kindly placed-her MSS. on ** The Counter-Irritation 
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Mr. Goldthwaite, “ Don't you THINK YOU CAN LEARN TO.LOVE ” 
Miss De Mure. *‘ lv pevesps ‘wow MUCH YOU'RE WILLING TO SPEND 
ON MY EDUCATION.” 


A CAUTIOUS GIRL.” 


of Cooke” at my disposal, very generously relinquishing the rewards of 
her labors to me in my work for “the good of the Cause.” 

Upon the arrival of your trunkyhave it carried up to your room by the 
trackman, not deposited in thé basement hall-for the husband of your 
mistress to carry up. This may seem unjust to you, since the truckman 
will doubtless require an extra compensation for doing it, bat a moment's 
reflection will show its valne, just or unjust, It might happen that the 
master of the house would refuse to carry it up, in which case you would 
have to do it yourself, whereas, on theother hand, if he did not refuse, he 
might injure his back in trying to take it up four flights of stairs so 
seriously that his health would be impaired, and his earning capacity 
thereby so diminished that economies would have to We practived by 
which you would shortly either lose your place or work on at reduced 
wages. 

Appear at the ontset to like your room. Do not object if it has not all 
the conveniences of a Waldorf suite, and even if it is your heart's delight, 
should your room happen to have a northern expoeare, do not think of 
demanding one with a southern.’ Manifest, tob, a familiarity with the 
uses of a gas-barner. Only recently a young woman Jost her place at the 
very threshold of her career by atking her mistress “ where the snuffer 
was to put out the light. That she'd heard it was dangerous to blow it ont!” 

So mach, then, for your induction into office. It is a simple and easy 
ceremony, and_requives no-inaugural address, no oral. jay. dewn of 
principles and intentions. It is a mere instepping into your Hew duties, 
apd nothing more. , ' 

We may now proceed’ to # general discussion Of your demeanor during 
the first few days. 
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